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The Easier Way 


SELLING Income Disability insurance ia 
a Life policy can be a disappointing experi- 
ence when you present the idea to the client 
before you present the client to the company. 
If the company declines to issue disability, 
the client sometimes declines the policy. 


Occidental men have learned to do it this 
easier way with these satisfying results: 


On risks which appear to qualify for disability 
coverage, they ask that Income Disability be 
added, if possible, and present the added 
benefit when they deliver the policy. Tests 
show we have issued 80% of such requests 
and agents delivered 90% of the issues. 


Thus our representatives add materially to 
their incomes with the Income Disability 
rider which Occidental has been writing 
continuously since 1921. 


A Star in the West...% 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE insurance iseeny of ee 


W.B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Total New Paid-For Life Insurance-—Not Including Re- 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 














Ratios 

1952 
over 

Month 1950 1951 1952 1951 

TOTAL INSURANCE 

ree $1,745,000 $2,068,000 $2,013,000 —0% 

RS Ae 2,335,000 2,355,000 2,179,000 —5% 

SRST 2,413,000 2,463,000 

> 6.kaSaeves 2,171,000 2,284,000 

D. abaacsen 2,273,000 2,428,000 

AR ania oss 2,303,000 2,295,000 

eee 2,325,000 2,219,000 

eee 2,540,000 2,165,000 

re 2,468,000 1,946,000 

SS Casctance 2,595,000 2,283,000 

ee 2,692,000 2,446,000 

Pe. saben 2,954,000 2,535,000 

re $30,675,000* $29,148,000* $4,210,000 —3% 

TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 

re $1,140,000 $1,352,000 $1,466,000 8% 

er eeee 1,207,000 1,291,000 1,487,050 15% 

Mar. 1,489,000 1,557,000 

eee a 1,352,000 1,510,000 

MAT nwcersae 1,462,000 1,522,000 

NE Ske cian 1,426,000 1,485, 

ee 1,404,000 1,472,000 

BM bic koreacs 1,785,000 1,467,000 

OY  seccag eas 1,447,000 1,292,000 

LS Ee 1,406,000 1,557,000 

| 1,372,000 1,556,000 

oe 1,458,000 1,577,000 

WO sscseawe $18,070,000* $18,838,000* $2,953,000 12% 

TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 

eee $402,000 $395,000 $382,000 —3% 

WE aceeawe 433,000 424,000 454,000 7% 

MR éccbacuc 490,000 486,000 

PE erist a wraniidis 445,000 466,000 

ie 479,000 505,000 

ES ct tet 454,000 475,000 

ee 413,000 420,000 

| ER ee 414,000 424,000 

ae 411,000 449,000 

i ee ae 500,000 481,000 

. n4cs caus 455,000 453,000 

EMC: - dcwadicas , 436,000 

WOE oan ase $5,402,000* $5,510,000* $836,000 2% 

GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 

RTS $203,000 $321,000 $183,070 —36% 

5 ee 695,000 640,000 238,000 —58% 

ae ee 434,000 420,000 

| ne Oe 374,000 308,000 

ST gee 332,000 401,000 

| re. 423,000 335,000 

eee 508,000 327,000 

BR. 5505 as 341,000 274,000 

ee 610,000 205,000 

a en 689,000 245,000 

POW... wast Jig 865,000 437,000 

ee 1,126,000 522,000 

en ae $7,203,000* $4,800,000* $421,000 —51% 


* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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Tailored... 





The way Monumental policies can be 
tailored to fit just about any need has 
won public acclaim and proven a 
great aid to Monumental Agents in 


both prospecting and closing sales. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
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Not every call is a sale, of course. But his friends say Andy M. 
has an uncanny knack for lining up people in a pattern that 
brings them happiness and peace of mind. 


Like getting the Turners started on the program that paid 
off their mortgage ...or helping Joe Ferguson to carry on 
the business after his partner died...or letting old Mrs. 
McGrath finish out her days in dignity and comfort. 

But Andy knows that selecting the winning combination 
isn’t just a knack— 


It’s the result of his own earnest study of his profession 
over a period of years...of a willingness to go “all out” 
to serve his clients. 


Naturally, the financial rewards are substantial. But in 
Andy’s eyes, a big “plus” in his career is the respect he 
earns from his fellow citizens, the gratitude of his friends, 
and the knowledge that he is rendering a valuable service to 
his community as a representative of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention 
broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation...another public-service contribution sponsored in 
his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT « ABC NETWORK 





Andy M. always knows the Winning Play 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating 
how a representative of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society serves his community by 
selling life insurance. 
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MEETING at top policy level 

called by the Central Committee 
of the Health Insurance Council 
was held on February 27th at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, to consider 
plans for further implementing the 
work of the Council. 

Participating in the meeting were 
three representatives of the boards 
of directors of each of the nine as- 
sociations that are members of the 
Council and also three members of 
the board of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 


Background 


The Health Insurance Council 
was set up in 1946 when the various 
types of insurance companies offer- 
ing protection against the expenses 
of sickness and accident saw the 
need of presenting a unified point of 
view on this insurance to doctors and 
hospitals, whose cooperation was 
necessary to the success of such 
insurance and its acceptance by the 
public. Since that time the Council 
has gradually evolved as the spokes- 
man and as the functional agency 
for the companies and their trade 
associations in the development of 
contacts with medical and hospital 
groups. 

Proerams of the Council include 
some work with medical and hospital 
groups on the national level, such 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


as the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Hospital As- 
sociation. 


Improving Relations 


One of the most important steps 
taken has been in the hospital field, 
where the council has succeeded a 
number of times in improving the 
understanding of hospitals in a com- 
munity or state as to insurance bene- 
fits and coverages of people located 
in that area. Today, in large areas 
where once insurance was either not 
recognized fully or handled only 
with some reluctance and difficulty 
by hospital admission clerks, pa- 
tients insured under group policies 
may obtain credit for their insurance 
benefits through an_ identification 
system established with the assist- 
ance of the Council. 

These programs, known as Hos- 
pital Admissions Plans, now are in 
operation for group insureds in such 
state areas as Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Jersey and New 
York. 

Cities with such programs include 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York City, 
St. Louis. San Francisco and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Negotiations are un- 
der way to establish plans in many 
additional areas. 

Another important project of the 
Council has been its annual survey 


of voluntary accident and health 
protection in the United States. This 
survey, published annually for the 
past four years, has been widely 
used as the authoritative source of 
information on accident and health 
coverage in this country. It has 
been the only widely used informa- 
tional aspect of the Council’s pro- 
gram up to the present. The Council 
found it necessary to set forth the 
role of the insurance business in 
the accident and health field in order 
to impress upon the doctors and 
hospitals the fact that the accident 
and health insurance business has 
made a valuable contribution to 
hospital, medical and surgical care 
and is entitled to share in planning 
the public’s future needs. 


Member Companies 


The Health Insurance Council is 
comprised of the following associa- 
tions in the insurance business: 
American Life Convention; Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance; Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies; 
Association of Life Insurance Med- 
ical Directors; Bureau of Accident 
and Health Underwriters; Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence; International Claim Associa- 
tion: Life Insurance Association of 
America: and Life Insurers Con- 
ference. 
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EVERYONE'S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—abour Crown Life’s 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—abow: Crown Life's 
—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 
POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life's 

—Low cost protection—Understandable policies —Our outstanding 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 51ST YEAR 


Licensed in: Alaska, Arizona, California 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
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District of Columbia, Hawaii, 


Idaho, 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 


—Greater Opportunities 


Indiana, IL i ichigan, Mi ’ 
Oregon, Puerto Rico, Texas, Virgin Islands, Washington. 
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F ALL qualities an individual needs to be a good 
5 nearly perseverance is at the head of the list. 
Generally speaking, most people in business do not 
consider bureaucrats as salesmen. Yet some of them are 
and the record shows that they have done pretty well. 
Take Oscar IF’. Ewing, federal security administrator. 
He’s selling Social Insurance. How he would score on 
a sales aptitude test we do not know. He does; however, 
have the basic characteristic of a good salesman—he is 
persistent. Over the years, whether conditions were 
favorable or unfavorable, he has not deviated from his 
main course. 

Consider his latest report for the fiscal year which 
ended last June. The amendments passed to the Social 
Security Act in 1950 are described as “one of the great- 
est advances in social legislation since the original Social 
Security Act was passed.” Without pausing, he con- 
tinued, “there are still gaps in our social security 
system.”” Although political pundits may question 
whether the present administration will be continued in 
power, Mr. Ewing and the Federal Security Agency 
have their future plans laid out. What has been accom- 
plished is merely considered as a base. “Imperative” 
improvements are listed as follows: coverage for all 
workers; increase benefits substantially ; increase wage 
hase from present $3,600 to at least $6,000; restoration 
of increments, which means those working beyond 65 
receive a larger amount when they finally retire ; com- 
pute average wage on basis of best 10 years—not lifetime 
average ; reduce eligibility for retirement age of women 
to 60; include permanent and total disability benefits. 

In addition to the “imperatives” listed above, there 
are other features that also should be a part of the 
comprehensive security package. These include: More 
employment opportunities for the aged; more adequate 
medical services for older people; insurance for all 
families against medical costs; increasing public and 
private assistance for the aged and disabled. 

People in several segments of the insurance business 
on reading this program may well ask, “Where do we fit 
in in these plans?” In our opinion the answer is “You 
don't—at least not on the scale you do today.”” Business- 
men have or should have learned by this time that 
because something is economically unsound does not 
mean that it cannot be enacted into legislation. It is 
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also becoming clear that being “agin” things all the time 
creates an unfavorable public atmosphere. Perhaps it 
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is time to try a new tract. 
In analyzing the above proposed program we can 
readily see that it has great public appeal. It stresses 


\ the “positive” and offers an apparent solution to the 
) security problem that every individual faces. Undoubt- 


edly Mr. Ewing and his associates will not endeavor to 
promote the complete package at one time. The tech- 
nique is to take one or a few items at a time. The 
pressure is never let up. This situation—not only in 
insurance but in other fields as well—has become a 
governmental characteristic of our times. It leads to 
only one destination—socialism, irrespective of denials. 
So far those who believe in the American way of life 
have been opposing the trend by industries and on the 
spot campaigns. The insurance business hasn’t been 
particularly concerned about what has been happening 
in the public utility field, for example, and public utilities 
haven't worried about the insurance industry. Each 
has been primarily concerned with its own immediate 
problems in this socialization trend. The same holds 
true to varying degree in other businesses. The phi- 
losophy seems to be “every business for itself.”’ 

The hour is late and the need for long range planning 
is urgent. There are two avenues that can be used. The 
first is that life insurance companies and other businesses 
should sell our way of life to their agents and employees. 
Too many today take for granted that agents and em- 
ployees think the same way as top management. The 
voting in city, state and national elections in the past 
15-20 years seems to disprove this belief. Your agents 
and employees should not only know how our economic 
system works but they should be sold on it so they in 
turn will pass the word along. This continuous selling 
job will take time, effort, perseverance and money. 

The second avenue of approach is through the schools. 
Sending business literature to schools has not and will 
not do the job. When we think of schools we should 
think of teachers—they mold the citizens of tomorrow. 
There are schools today where the janitor gets more 
pay than some of the teachers. Under such conditions 
do you think the teachers are going to sell our way of 
life? Would you? Life insurance and other businesses 
should take the initiative to see that teachers are ade- 
quately paid. For this service they would find teachers 
receptive to the next step. They, like your agents and 
employees, would be given some basic data on how our 
American way has out-produced the world. 

In the long run the public will get what it wants and 
it will want what the best salesman has to sell. Life 
insurance and businesses will not only have to match 
Oscar Ewing and his Federal Security associates and 
their counterparts at all governmental levels but they 
will have to exceed them in perseverance and skill. 








RECORD BIRTHS 


Y MIDNIGHT on December 

3lst, more babies were born in 
the United States than in any pre- 
vious year in the country’s history, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany statisticians report. 

The total for 1951 exceeds 3,900,- 
000, the highest previous figure was 
3,876,000 in 1947. The past year 
was the fifth in succession in which 
the total exceeded 3,500,000. 
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The births in 1951 correspond to a 
rate of 25 per 1,000 population, in- 
cluding the armed forces overseas. 

“The baby crop of 1951, more- 
over, has an exceptionally good sur- 
vivorship record,” the statisticians 
comment. “Infant mortality in 1951 
may establish a new low; in any 
event, it appears likely to be at least 
as good as in 1950, when the rate 
was 29 per 1,000 live births. Thus, 
1951 will mark the second year in 
succession in which the infant mor- 
tality rate was below the 30 mark. 
Only 10 years ago, it was 45 per 
1,000 live births, or more than 1% 
times as high. If the 1941 rate had 
prevailed in 1951, the toll of infant 
deaths in the year would have been 
more than 65,000 in excess of the 
actual number. The steady down- 
ward trend in infant mortality over 
the past decade has meant an ag- 
gregate saving of about 400,000 in- 
fant lives during this period, truly 
a magnificent achievement.” 


NEW YORK MANAGERS' 
MEETING 


N THE frst major gathering of 
Tite life insurance business this 
year, the annual Managers’ Meeting 
of the New York State 
of Life Underwriters, public rela- 
tions was the theme. As usual, the 
Gideon Putnam Hotel in Saratoga 
Springs saw a full house on Feb- 
ruary 15, 16. Halsey D. Josephson, 
C.L.U., general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, was Chairman. 

The program devoted to the pub- 
lic relations aspect of life insurance 
was particularly appropriate at this 
time. The subject was interestingly 
covered from the standpoint of in- 


Association 


vestments by O. Kelley Anderson, 
president, New England Mutual; 
marketing by Charles J. Zimmer- 


man, C.L.U., managing director of 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion; actuarial by Milton J. Gold- 
berg, F.S.A., Equitable Society and 
policyholders by Ralph F. Lewis, 
assistant managing editor of FOR- 
TUNE. Vincent B. Coffin, senior 
vice president, Connecticut Mutual, 
summarized the points brought out 
by the various speakers. 

In his keynote address, Clifford 
B. Reeves, 2nd vice president of the 





Mutual Life, 
teresting comment. 
ance company, as you know, must 
have a charter from the state. But, 
like any other business, it must also 
have a second charter—a_ fran- 
chise from the public. This public 
franchise is not a signed certificate 
that you can hang on the wall. It is 
merely the good will of the public. 
But if our business loses that good 
will, and is regarded by the public 
as economically or socially undesir- 
able, we will be out of business, just 
as surely as tf our charter had been 


made a very, 


very in- 
“A life insur- 


withdrawn. Our only justification 
for existence is that we serve the 
public.” 


As brought out in the meeting, 
the life 
plex. 


insurance business is com 
All segments need to continu 
ally strive in their efforts to explain 
their functions to the public in ways 
and in terms that are more readily 
understood. This is particularly true 
with respect to investments and ac- 
tuarial functions. As Mr. Anderson 
pointed out, “What life insurance 
companies invest in is not merely 
railroads or public utilities, but in 
America . . . Most important of all, 
their investments are dictated by the 
desires and needs of the American 
people themselves.” 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Agency Management A. & H. Spring 
Meeting, April 7-9, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

North Central Round Table, L.A.A., April 
17, 18, Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, April 21-23, Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

Life Insurers Conference Annual Meeting, 
April 23-25, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Mississippi. 

Society of Actuaries, Eastern Spring Meet- 
ing, April 24-25, Washington, D. C. 

Southern Round Table, L.A.A., April 27- 
29, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Agency Management Large Companies 
Spring Conference, May 5-7, Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

Canadian Life Insurance Advertisers Sec- 
tion, Annual Convention, May 19-20, Monte- 
bello, Quebec. Canadian Life Officers meet 
concurrently. 

Insurance Accounting & Statistical Assn. 
30th Annual Conference May 19-21, Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Life Office Management Association, 
Spring Conference, May 26-27, Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, Annual Meeting, Mav 26-28, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Annual Meeting, June 22-25, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HE President’s budget pro- 

posal for the fiscal year 1953 

should be required reading 
for every American. This docu- 
ment, which is the size of the Man- 
hattan telephone book, is bewilder- 
ingly complex, but if you stick with 
it and master it you emerge from the 
experience with the firm impression 
that the Federal Government has 
assumed responsibility for a pro- 
fusion of functions, the aggregate 
cost of which is staggering. Federal 
spending continues to be one of the 
greatest threats to our society. In 
fiscal 1953, 71 billions of taxes will 
fall short by 14.4 billions of meeting 
the proposed expenditures. This 
means more deficit financing, prob- 
ably more inflation. 

In recent years, it has been the 
custom for critics of Federal spend- 
ing to attack only non-military 
expenses. Most Americans favor a 
strong defense program. Few seem 
disposed to quarrel with the recom- 
mendations of the military experts 
that we spend 51.2 billions in fiscal 
1953. 


Grumblings 


There are grumblings about the 
Mutual Security Program, adopted 
in 1951, which provides for military 
and economic assistance to friendly 
nations and which will cost over 10 
billions, if Mr, Truman’s recom- 
mendations are adopted. Last year, 
the principles of this program were 
accepted by Congress almost un- 
animously, Only the amount of the 
grants were in question. Trimming 
them this year involves military con- 
siderations of tremendous impor- 
tance. Military spending plus mutual 
assistance and foreign relations, 
together, constitute 61.7 billions of 
the proposed budget, leaving 23.7 
billions for all other items. 

While we are discussing the 
military and defense spending we 
might dispose of two other related 
items, 4.2 billions for veterans’ serv- 
ices and benefits and 3.2 billions for 
natural resources. Over half of the 
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natural resource item of 3.2 billions 
would be spent for atomic energy ; 
the balance for flood control, recla- 
mation of arid land and power for 
defense and atomic energy. Most of 
this expenditure on natural re- 
sources is related to defense. The 
veterans’ benefits cover the nation’s 
responsibility to those who served 
in past wars. These two items total 
7.4 billions. Another defense item 





of .8 billions to support the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 (defense 
loans, material allocation, aids to 
small business, price, wage and rent 
control) and .6 billions for defense 
housing completes the related mili- 
tary and defense expenditures. In 
all, they aggregate 69.5 billions. 
Allowing 6.3 billions for interest on 
the public debt, we have reduced the 
total budget from 84.4 billions to 
8.6 billions. 

The administration contends that 
it is this item of 8.6 billions that 
should be examined to determine 
whether Mr. Truman wants us to 
spend too much for public welfare 
and other domestic services. This 
mere 8.6 billions, you will note, is 
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EUGENE M. THORE 
General Counsel, 
Life Insurance Assn. of America 


only roughly 10% of the total 
budget. But let’s analyze it. 3.4 bil- 
lions of the spending which cannot be 
directly related to defense is spent 
on labor services, general Govern- 
ment and transportation and com- 
munication. These items in the 
agregate have not increased substan- 
tially since 1945. Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations, if adopted, 
undoubtedly would effect some sav- 
ings. In any event, these items are 
unlike the remaining item of 5.2 
billions which is composed of agri- 
culture expenditures—1.5 billions, 
new proposals for educational grants 
—.6 billions, non-defense housing— 
2 billion, and Social Security Wel- 
fare and Health—2.7 billions. These 
are, in a large measure, direct sub- 
sidies. 


Covers a Lot 


Time will not permit a discussion 
of each of these four welfare pro- 
grams, but in passing I will examine 
briefly the 2.7 billions for Social 
Security, welfare and health. To the 
unwary this seems a frugal figure, 
considering all of our social problems 
and the magnitude of our spending 
in other programs. Recall that 
veterans’ benefits alone cost 4.2 
billions, farm subsidies—1.5 billions, 
etc. But let’s take a close look at 
this Social Security, welfare and 
health item. What is it for? Mostly 
for public assistance grants to the 
states, payments into the Railroad 
Retirement Trust Fund and promo- 
tion of public health. The budget 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Military Economy—Continued 


explanation states in an obscure 
place in the text that old-age and 
survivors insurance is_ financed 
through a trust fund and is not 
included in the budget. This is in 
accord with the legislation Congress 
has enacted, but why label the budget 
item Social Security, implying that 
it covers all sections of the Social 
Security Act. Why not use the 
heading “Public Assistance—( pay- 
ments to states), Welfare and 
Health.” 





Social Security Cost 


Anyone interested in the true cost 
of Federal Social Security, welfare 
and health must examine both the 
budget and the trust fund. In fiscal 
1953, 2.6 billions will be paid out of 
the Trust Fund in old-age and sur- 
vivor benefits, another .7 billions in 
withdrawals by the states from the 
unemployment insurance trust fund. 
These amounts aggregating 3.3 
billions swell the Federal Social 
Security, welfare and health expen- 
ditures to 6 billions. Even this does 
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not provide a complete picture. The 
© billion figure is the out-go. Actu- 
ally, the total trust fund receipts 
(O.A.S.I. and unemployment) will 
be 2.7 billions more than expendi- 
tures, so in terms of annual cost the 
Social Security, welfare, and health 
budget figure should be 8.7 billions. 
That is the amount taxpayers must 
contribute mostly in payroll taxes to 
support these programs. It is 15% 
of the estimated direct taxes that will 
be paid by individuals and corpora- 
tions and is almost 30% of the direct 
taxes expected from individuals. 

| have examined these budget 
figures in considerable detail to lay 
a foundation for the following con- 
clusions : 

1. The proposed budget fails to 
show that Social Security, Welfare 
and Health is the third largest 
charge on the taxpayers and is ex- 
ceeded only by Military and Mutual 
Assistance. 

2. If we were paying what we 
should to fund future Social Security 
promises, the Social Security, Wel- 
fare and Health current annual cost 
would probably be the second largest 
charge on our economy. 


Muztucl 


Doing business through General Agencies in 41 states and the District of Columbia 


3. The proposed budget clearly 
shows that the defense program will 
directly or indirectly consume ove: 
65 billions of the total proposed 
expenditures of 84.4 billions. An 
other 4.2 billions will be devoted t: 
veterans’ benefits. These budge: 
figures testify to the fact that we ar 
living, and will continue to live, in 
a military economy for the fore 
seeable future. 

We have adjusted our economy to 
war three times during the 20th 
Century. But the third effort, in 
which we are now engaged, is differ- 
ent than the first two. It possesses 
a quality of permanence that our 
earlier efforts lacked. New condi- 
tions underlie this program. 

1. For the first time, we have 
undertaken a large peace-time army. 

2. For the first time our armies 
are coordinated with foreign armies 
and their withdrawal may 
feasible for years to come. 

3. Mutual assistances to friendly 
nations, once referred to as tem- 
porary, are gradually hardening into 
permanent obligations. 

4. Our zeal for reform is now 
being directed toward the peoples 
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is easier and more convincing, with Pacific Mutual’s 
complete personal protection plans. One reason — they 
include ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME, 
interesting to every prospect. 
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Safer Crossings 


Fn much the same way that bridges join 


the banks of rivers, Life Insurance effectively 


joins the present and future investments of 





both 


individuals 


safety and economy. 


and 


The city of 
Pittsburgh has 43 
major bridges cross- 
ing the three rivers 


within the city. 





The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Co. office 
serving Pittsburgh 
and vicinity is loca- 
1015 Plaza 
Building. 


ted at 


The 


organizations. 


Baltimore Life has earned its place on the 
roster of soundly established, well-run com- 


panies serving the American people with 


The Baltimore Life INSURANCE CO. Established 1882 





of other countries. 
States is financing a 
secular missionary 


The United 

world-wide 
movement. It 
has the characteristics of an inter- 
national new deal. 

5. In the future, the military, as 
a result of this long-range program, 
will wield a powerful influence over 
our econonly. 


Life Insurance 


What do these developments mean 
to life insurance? First, we must 
continue to oppose statism on the 
domestic front. This includes point- 
ing out to the public that Social 
Security, Welfare and Health spend- 
ing is already a big item. Second, 
we must devote more attention to 
the new conditions resulting from 
our international and military com- 
mitments. This means that we must 
take a greater interest in the defense 
budget. It means examining more 
closely than we have in the past, 
legislation designed to provide Gov- 
ernment subsidized benefits for serv- 
icemen. Such legislation will be 
more vital to the future of private 
life insurance, because the military 
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group will be numerically large for 
a number of years. Assuming a Jong 
cold war, a Government insurance 
program providing large coverages 
for servicemen would remove the 
group from the private insurance 
market and undoubtedly would 
stimulate other groups to demand 
similar treatment. The benefit pat- 
tern for servicemen, if unduly gen- 
erous, would unquestionably exert an 
upward pressure on benefits under 
Social Security and other Govern- 
ment programs. 

Death provisions for servicemen 
have already reached the point where 
the aggregate benefits under the 
several unrelated and uncoordinated 
programs far exceeds the customary 
benefits available to civilians from 
Social Security and private group 
insurance. Existing war-time in- 
demnity benefits are equivalent in 
value to from $10,500 to over $40,- 
000 of life insurance depending on 
the number and ages of the service- 
man’s dependents. These benefits 
are derived from three separate pro- 
grams—a military death gratuity 
equal to six months basic pay—vet- 
erans’ compensation annuity bene- 


fits, and the new $10,000 gratuitous 
indemnity benefit. In addition, many 
men in service continue to be insured 
for old-age and survivorship benefits, 
or under the Railroad Retirement 
Program. ‘heir dependents are 
entitled to such benefits on top of 
the indemnities provided for service- 
men. 


Pressure Continues 


Despite the legislative trend in 
recent years to liberalize service- 
men’s benefits, the pressures for 
more insurance protection continue. 
One of our conservative periodicals 
criticizes the present benefits, ob- 
serving that the “‘National conscience 
might be eased—if something were 
done to better the lot of today’s 
service widows and their families.” 
(Saturday Evening Post editorial, 
February 16, 1952 inspired by the 
death of the late Admiral Forrest C. 
Sherman). Congresswoman Edith 
Rogers of Massachusetts addressed 
the House of Representatives on 
February 18 and referred to the 
survivorship annuities as a “pit- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THE LEGAIM 


By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Under the Facts of Case, Insured 
Failed to Change the Beneficiary on 
Insurance Policy 


In 1941 the insured, Harry Green- 
walt obtained a certificate from his 
employer, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, to par- 
ticipate in a group annuity policy 
known as the Retirement Plan for 
Agents. The policy was kept in force 
from 1941 until the date of death of 
the insured in 1948. The certificate 
allowed the insured an unrestricted 
right to change beneficiaries. Origi- 
nally the beneficiary was his wife, 
Margaret Greenwalt, and his son. 
After his son’s death in 1947 the 
insured changed the beneficiary to 
his wife, if she survived, or to his 
two grandchildren. 

In 1947, the insured had his at- 
torney draft an instrument assigning 
his equity in the certificate to his 
two sisters, who were the plaintiffs 
in this action. The assignment was 
executed in triplicate in the presence 
of his attorney, but no delivery was 
ever made to the insurance com- 
pany’s home office and it was estab- 
lished on the trial of the case that 
the attorney had no instructions con- 
cerning delivery thereof. 

The assignees of the proceeds of 
the certificate filed suit against the 
insurance company and the widow, 
Margaret Greenwalt, for recovery 
of the full amount of the policy. The 
insurance company tendered the full 
amount into court and was relieved 
of liability. 

The trial court found that the 
widow, Margaret Greenwalt was en- 
titled to the full proceeds of the 
policy and ordered judgment accord- 
ingly. The plaintiff sisters appealed. 

The court held in a well-written 
opinion, first, that plaintiff’s conten- 
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tion that the assignment operated as 
a change of beneficiary is without 
merit. The rule of law in the usual 
line of cases does not apply in this 
instance. The usual rule is that after 
the death of an insured that if he 
has substantially complied with the 
policy provisions relative to change 
of beneficiary, the company will per- 
form the ministerial acts necessary 
to complete his intention. This case 
failed to show that the insured ever 
intended to change the beneficiary of 
the policy. He was an insurance 
man and was thoroughly familiar 
with the method of changing bene- 
ficiaries. In fact, he had previously 
changed the beneficiary as above 
noted. It cannot be said that he took 
the necessary steps to substantially 
comply with the rules of beneficiaries 
being changed. 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and “Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





The court further held that the 
written assignment did not operate 
as a gift inter vivos of the proceeds 
of the insurance policy. The court 
stated that the three elements of a 
gift are, first: delivery, second, in- 
tention to make a gift, on the part of 
the donor, and third, absolute dis- 
position or surrender of control and 
dominion by the donor of the thing 
which he intends to give to another. 
The facts in this case clearly showed 
that the insured failed to comply 
with the requisites of a gift. Cooney 
vs. Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 15 CCH Life 
Cases 135. 

Counsel: K. J. Flakne, 415 Minne- 

sota Federal Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minnesota for 
Appellants. 
Kelly, Mangan & Kelly, 
710 McKnight Building, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
for Respondents. 


* * * * 


Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors - 
Construes Autopsy Provision in Policy 


The deceased, John F. Reardon, 
had three policies of insurance in a 
total amount of $8,500.00 with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. The policies provided, 
among other things, that if the in- 
sured died from accidental means, 
then double the amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the policies would be paid 
the beneficiary. The policies further 
provided that the company shall 
have the right and opportunity to 
examine the body of the deceased 
and to make an autopsy. The policy 
also contained the usual provisions 
concerning modification of the con- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


tract by certain officers of the com- 
pany. The selling agent was a Mr. 
Benjamin J. Davis, Sr., and he had 
authority to represent the company 
for the purposes of soliciting insur- 
ance, collecting premiums and servic- 
ing the insurance. This agent’s office 
was at Worcester and a branch office 
of the company was in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

In April of 1948 the insured, 
Reardon, suffered an injury to his 
knee in an automobile accident and 
required a surgical operation there- 
for. As a result of the operation, he 
died on June 15, 1948. His doctors 
stated the cause of his death was a 
pulmonary embolism, a direct result 
of the injury to the knee. The agent 
Davis was advised of the death of 
Reardon on the day of his death and 
two days later Davis and his son 
were in the home of the deceased and 


were advised fully of the causes of 
death. The funeral was held on June 
18 and the deceased was buried in 
New Hampshire the afternoon of the 
same day. 

It was not until July 8th, three 
weeks after the burial, that the insur- 
ance company requested an autopsy. 

The court stated that the general 
law concerning autopsies was that 
such provisions for autopsies are 
enforceable, but that the insurance 
company must make demand for the 
autopsy within a reasonable time 
after the death of the insured. Some 
courts have gone so far as to say that 
demand must be made before the 
burial. The Connecticut court feels 
that the time of burial does have a 
bearing on the matter but that a 
reasonable length of time after death 
and interment should be controlling. 
As to what a reasonable length of 
time is, the court stated that this was 
for the jury to find under all the 
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facts and circumstances and, if the 
jury finding was supported by evi- 
dence of a sufficient nature, their 
finding would be upheld. The agent 
Davis knew of the death of Reardon 
on the day of such death and knew, 
or should have known, of the proba- 
bility of the double indemnity feature 
of the policy being brought into the 
matter. The law in Connecticut 
concerning knowledge of agent bind 
ing the company applies in this case, 
and the court held that the knowledge 
of Davis did bind the insurance 
company. 

As the jury had found that the 
autopsy was not demanded within 
a reasonable length of time and that 
the policy of insurance being in force, 
this court upheld the jury findings 
and award the plaintiff beneficiary 
the full amount sued for within the 
double indemnity provisions. Other 
points raised by the defendant con- 
cerning certain charges to the jury 
were without merit. Reardon v. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, 
15 CCH Life Cases 162. 

Counsel: Cyril Coleman, for De- 
fendant Appellant. 
Robert P. Butler, Paul 
Volpe, for Plaintiff, Ap- 
pellee. 


"SUCCESSFUL SELLING" 


NEW book has just been pub- 

lished by Wilfred Funk, Inc., 33 
West 46th Street, New York, 36, 
N. Y. entitled “Top Secrets of Suc- 
cessful Selling: Thought Plus Ac- 
tion” by Jack Wardlaw, an agent of 
the Provident Mutual in Raleigh, 
N. C. Jack, who has been in the 
business ten years, has been a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round 
Table for the last five. 

The book deals primarily with a 
man’s philosophy of life and how 
combining thinking with action pro- 
duces success. Many illustrations 
are used in the life insurance field 
and noted authorities in other fields 
are alsg used. For the life insurance 
salesman, we can recommend it as 
a good mental stimulant. It is the 
kind of a book that anyone who is in 
business for himself, like a life insur- 
ance agent, can read over and over 
again with profit. 

Copies can be secured from the 
publisher listed above and the price 


is $3.50 each. 
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ROM 1927 to 1932 the life in- 

surance business learned a lot 

about underwriting—the hard 
way. It came out of that period with 
new ideas of what underwriting 
meant and wrote a new set of rules 
to guide it. 

Let’s see what some of those new 
ideas were—what the leaders said 
about the new “science of under- 
writing,’ and let’s see what the last 
twenty years have added to our 
knowledge. Did we “over-correct ?” 
Or are we again making the same 
mistakes? Or do we know how to 
combine the freedom of the late 
twenties with the soundness of the 
thirties and come up with a com- 
bination we all want—an underwrit- 
ing policy that excludes the fewest 
applicants and gives the mortality 
we need? 


Future Optimistic 


[ think we can. | think we learned 
what was wrong in the period pre- 
ceding the reformation and that we 
are in no danger of repeating the 
errors of twenty-five years ago. My 
confidence is based on the fact that 
| shared in the mistakes of the early 
period, and I have had some share 
in the sound underwriting of the 
last twenty years. 

My convictions are stated in the 
answer to the title I have given 
these remarks. I don’t believe we 
have just gone around in a circle— 
or that underwriting policy has 
swung from one extreme to the 
other in the same plane—from reck- 
less to conservative and back again. 
| believe we have added a third 
dimension — experience — twenty 
years of sound experience—to our 
underwriting knowledge, and that 
the results are certain to be different. 
(here is substance—a solid char- 
acter to our practices today that was 
lacking years ago. 
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PEARCE SHEPHERD 
Vice President and Associate Actuary 
of The Prudential Insurance Co. 


I am going to discuss four phases 
of underwriting, three of them 
briefly, because the fourth I want 
to discuss at some length. 

Let’s talk first about disability 
income. Companies had very little 
experience in 1920 on which to 
launch this business. And the tend- 
ency seemed to be to ignore the 





experience that did develop. Pre- 
mium rates and underwriting knowl- 
edge could not keep up with the lib- 
eralization in benefits and in claim 
practices and court decisions. 

For all practical purposes, dis- 
ability income was cut out in 1931. 
I do not mean to slight the compa- 
nies that did continue on a restricted 
basis—that had the courage to trim 
their sails but not abandon ship. But 
for the most part, disability income 
became a minor factor in life insur- 
ance selling. 

Now companies are returning to 
this field. Those that continued the 
disability income benefit are liberaliz- 
ing it and getting it back to the 
point where it again resembles the 





benefits that were abandoned twenty 
years ago. Other companies are 
going into the sickness and accident 
business as their answer to the de- 
mand for protection against “living 
death.” 

No one has ever abandoned the 
idea that there was a need for this 
protection and that the life insurance 
companies had an obligation to meet 
that need. What we have come to 
realize is that we know the mistakes 
that we made, we know the dangers, 
and we think we can avoid them. 
We have the experience of over 
twenty years to look back upon and 
we can build a sound disability in- 
come business or a sound sickness 
and accident business on the basis 
of that experience. 


Medical Underwriting 


Let’s take a look at our medical 
underwriting. We have come to 
accept as standard practice the get- 
ting of X-rays and electrocardio- 
grams and other special tests where 
we are dealing with large amounts 
of insurance. Our examiners have 
been made an integral part of our 
organization. We use attending 
physicians’ statements freely. We 
have learned not to be stampeded 
into a hasty decision for fear some- 
one else would come in and make 
the sale. 

I shudder when I think of the 
flimsy evidence on which $1,000,000 
of life insurance could be secured in 
1928. There is one case I can never 
forget. It became a claim in a little 
over a year. One company had a 
home office urinalysis. This report 
was passed around from compdtiy 
to company with photostatic copies 
of the original company’s pa@pefs 
until a total of $1,000,000 had been 
accumulated. I don’t know§ how 
many other specimens had* been 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


passed until this one was turned in, 
but the claim made it quite clear that 
a thorough investigation of this fea- 
ture would probably have exposed 
an uninsurable risk. 

There is little chance that an un- 
insurable risk will get by all the 
various requirements we now have 
when a large amount of insurance is 
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applied for. We look them over 
carefully, get our special tests, and 
are sure of our ground before we 
give an approval. 

Incidentally, let me add that our 
knowledge of electrocardiograms and 
X-rays is accumulating all the time 
and this increased knowledge does 
not lead to stricter underwriting—it 
leads rather to more liberal under- 
writing. 

We have seen the range of sub- 
standard risks which are considered 
insurable extended to the point 
where we are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, willing to quote any price 
which the applicant should be willing 
to pay except in the few most ex- 
treme cases. This is an area of un- 
derwriting where there has to be 
solid foundation of experience—and 
we have it today. 


Financial Underwriting 


Let’s look now to our financial 
underwriting—the questions of in- 
surable interest and over-insurance. 
These are particularly important 
where a large amount is applied for. 

In the later twenties it became 
obvious that a one-year suicide 
clause was not enough and _ that 
making a policy incontestable after 
one year invited anti-selection. The 
two year period generally permitted 
by law has since become standard 
practice. 

The inspection service we get 
today, particularly with reference to 
financial information, is quite a dif- 
ferent service from that which we 
were paying for in 1928 and 1929. 
Then a one sheet report with a 
statement that the earned income is 
“$10,000 or more” would be taken 
as adequate evidence for a sizable 
line of insurance. Now we get more 
accurate figures from the inspection 
company—many times based on a 
frank and complete interview with 
the proposed insured. We get help 
from our managers or general agents 
—and sometimes from other sources. 
We all know today that the amount 
of life insurance must bear a reason- 
able relationship to the finances of 
the proposed insured. Ability to pay 
a premium is not in itself sufficient 
as it was at one time. 

The reformation defined a risk in- 
volving a total line of $750,000 or 
more as a “jumbo risk.” Such risks 


were looked upon with disfavor by 
many companies. Some would not 
participate at all if more than ‘his 
amount was involved. The reinsur- 
ance companies restricted their {a- 
cilities where these large amounts 
were involved. 

Today things are different. While 
twenty years ago companies were 
reducing their retentions, today, with 
the growth of business in force and 
the larger amounts necessary, com- 
panies are stepping up their reten- 
tions. My own company established 
a maximum of $500,000 four years 
ago. The jumbo risk is not turned 
away at the door any longer—he is 
brought in, looked over carefully 
and appraised on his merits. One 
case for our maximum came in on 
a Monday a couple of weeks ago. |t 
was well presented and complete. 
The policy was on its way the next 
day. 

The lessons we learned about fi- 
nancial underwriting twenty-five 
years ago have to be adapted to the 
more complicated financial picture 
as it is today. Now we have various 
forms of wealth and various sources 
of income and complicated owner- 
ship questions. And tax consider- 
ations form the basis for so much 
of our economic behavior these days 
that life insurance is frequently 
brought in. I think we are not for 
getting the lessons we learned, but 
are sticking to the principle that the 
amount of insurance we grant must 
first be based upon a sound and 
insurable interest, and, second, have 
a reasonable relationship to the loss 
of income or loss of abilities that 
death takes away. 


Brokerage 


I have talked about disability in 
come, medical underwriting and 
financial underwriting to give a 
background for a discussion of the 
fourth phase, which I want to get 
into now, because it is an area where 
there have been several recent de 
velopments. 

Nearly four years ago the man- 
ager of our Downtown Agency in 
New York, Gerald A. Eubank, aske« 
us what we thought about brokerage 
business. I wrote him a short letter. 
He thought enough of it to use it as 
the basis for some of his advertising. 
It read as follows: 
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“You ask what we think of 
brokerage business. We think it 
is good business. We made an 
exhaustive study some years ago, 
which satisfied us that we could 
underwrite such business with 
confidence. We have had no rea- 
son to change that opinion. The 
mortality has been satisfactory, the 
persistency is good, and the large 
average policy makes it attractive 
from the expense standpoint. 
What more could we ask?” 

What I said then still holds true. 
Lately, I find that every time I pick 
up an insurance publication I read 
of someone else who has put out 
the welcome mat to brokers—and 
some of them promise to kill the 
fatted calf as well. This is quite 
a change from twenty to twenty-five 
years ago, when many companies 
turned completely away from bro- 
kerage business. Then they found 
there were losses on policies for 
large amounts ; most brokerage busi- 
ness was for large amounts, and 
they, therefore, concluded that by 
cutting out the source, they would 
cut out the loss. But, as so often hap- 
pens, we now question whether the 
treatment for the disease was not 
too radical. 


Background 


I would like to give vou a little 
personal and Prudential history on 
this subject. 

In 1932, when T had been with the 
Prudential a matter of weeks, Val 
Howell said to me one day, “Do you 
see any reason why there has to be 
a high mortality on brokerage busi- 
ness?” T said, “No, T don’t see anv 
reason why it has to be that way. 
There must be a wav of picking the 
sood ones from brokerage sources 
just as we think we can nick the 
good ones coming from full-titne 
agents. The trouble is not with the 
applicant so much, nor the source, 
but with the wav we pick them.” 

Like all comnanies. the Prudential 
had been makine a studv of its mor- 
talitv. It looked into the mortality 
coming to it from brokerave sources 
and compared it with the mortalitv 
it was getting from its full-time 
Ordinary Agency staff. Tt found a 
high mortality. Rut the remedv pro- 
nosed was a remedy aimed at cor- 

ectine defects in our selection of 
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applicants for large amounts of in- 
surance, no matter where they came 
from. That is true except for 
one step—we did discontinue doing 
business with five brokers. 

Several years later we repeated 
this study again in even greater de- 
tail and with a greater volume of 
experience in front of us. We found 
that the business selected from 1932 
on from brokers gave us a slightly 
lower mortality than the business we 
had taken from our special agents. 


(Our volume over those years 
was almost evenly divided between 
special agents and brokers.) We 
concluded that we were on sound 
ground in continuing to welcome 
brokerage business and we have 
continued to do so ever since. 

(Our studies covered three classes 
of brokers: agents of other compa- 
nies who gave us surplus business, 
general brokers who gave us most 
of their life business, and brokers 

(Continued on page 48) 
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OLUNTARY means of pro- 
tection against the financial 
hazards of accidents and sick- 

ness are today a vital factor in our 

national economy. The degree to 
which this is so is readily indicated 
by the fact that the present premium 
volume of accident and health in- 
surance, estimated at over $1,400,- 

000,000, is roughly 500% greater 

than the premium volume for that 

form of insurance a decade ago. 


Growth 


An even more significant indi- 
cation of the growth of voluntary 
protection and of its recognition by 
the American public is revealed by 
an examination of the number of 
persons protected against the fi- 
nancial losses of accident and sick- 
ness. In 1900, 47 companies in the 
accident insurance field had 463,000 
policies in force. Today, according 
to a recent survey, 37 million per- 
sons in the United States have some 
form of voluntary protection against 
loss of income resulting from acci- 
dent and sickness, 77 million have 
protection against hospital expenses, 
54 million have protection against 
surgical expenses, and 21 million 
have protection against medical ex- 
penses. These figures do not include 
total and permanent disability bene- 
fits under life insurance policies, 
Workmen’s Compensation coverage, 
some 414 million full coverage com- 
mercial accident insurance policies, 
8 million persons with group ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment 
coverage, and some 7 million travel 
accident policies. These figures also 
do not include special types of cov- 
erages on automobilists, volunteer 
firemen, civilian: defense workers, 
students, campers, or athletes; nor 
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do they include medical payments 
coverage written in conjunction with 
several types of liability policies. 
Certainly these figures bear wit- 
ness to the growing recognition on 
the part of the American people of 
the need for protecting themselves, 
their families, and their employees 
against the financial hazards of ac- 





cident and sickness and of doing 
so on a voluntary basis through the 
medium of the many channels read- 
ily available. 

The tremendous growth in ac- 
cident and health insurance cover- 
ages in recent years further clearly 
indicates a public confidence earned 
by those insurance companies and 
their producers, both of which have 
been ever diligent in improving and 
refining their coverages and their 
methods, while at the same time 
being alert to the development of 
new coverages, of new means of 
serving the insuring public. 


It is to be expected of any indus 
try in a period of unusual growth 
that development and experimenta 
tion will be rich and vital. The one, 
in fact, prompts the other. And so 
it is in the field of accident and 
health insurance today. All the 
characteristics of growth are pres 
ent: broadening of coverages on 
which experience has already been 
gained, experimentation with new 
coverages, a rising barometer of 
competition, speculative opinions on 
the part of the more radical thinkers, 
concern over the ultimate result on 
the part of the more conservative 
thinkers, entrance into the field of 
more companies and more producers, 
a gradually developing shortage of 
experienced and qualified personnel, 
an increasing self-consciousness on 
the part of the industry, and an ad- 
ditional responsibility to the public, 
this being, in turn, recognized by 
public officials and legislators, After 
a ten year period of relatively static 
conditions and lack of growth from 
1928 to 1938 these are welcome 
signs to many in the business. 

I should like to discuss very 
briefly some of the more recent de- 
velopments in this field. 


New Companies 


One of the developments of the 
past few years most talked about 
today is the entrance into the acci- 
dent and health field of several im- 
portant and well established life, 
casualty, and fire insurance com- 
panies, the re-entrance into the field 
on the part of other companies, and 
the consideration of similar action 
on the part of still other companies. 
Looked upon from the vantage point 
of some sufficiently future date, this 

(Continued on page 24) 
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A & H Developments—Continued 


may prove to have been the most 
singular development of the post- 
war period. 

In taking cognizance of the im- 
portance of accident and health in- 
surance, these companies and their 
agents have recognized many factors. 
Today the insurance world is be- 
coming increasingly sensitive to the 
thought that a social demand, a re- 
sponsibility, is placed upon voluntary 
insurance channels to see to it that 
insurance protection against the haz- 
ards of accident and sickness is 
written upon an even larger segment 
of the population and that such pro- 
tection is written under broad con- 
tracts free from unnecessary exclu- 
sions, designed to realistically fulfill 
the varying needs of the insuring 
public and at a fair premium com- 
mensurate with financial stability, 
and reasonable profit. These com- 
panies and their agents recognize 
and assume their part in this respon- 
sibility. 


Necessary Protection 


Another, and important, factor 
considered by both the companies 
and their agents is the realization 
that accident and health insurance 
is a necessary and primary part of 
the insurance protection of any pol- 
icyholder. It is necessary to the 
proper protection of the policy- 
holder’s earned income. It is neces- 
sary because the life insurance pro- 
gram, the insurance - protection 
against the hazards to property and 
of legal liability, are not on sound 
ground if the earned income of the 
policyholder is not protected against 
accident and sickness. The increased 
consciousness of this fact on the part 
of policyholders requires that com- 
panies and their agents must, com- 
petitively if for no other reason, be 
prepared to fulfill this demand. 

In addition to these reasons is 
the sound business sense which must 
underlie any such decisions. Acci- 
dent and health insurance provides 
an additional source of income to 
the agent, it assists in the develop- 
ment of new agents, it provides to 
the arent a means of ready access to 
potential policyholders, and presents 
a means to the agent for keeping his 
accounts vitalized. Hence, accident 
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and health insurance is recognized 
as a means of strengthening the 
agency force and of building the 
morale of that tremendous force. 
The ultimate effect of this impor- 
tant growth development will not, 


perhaps, become clearly and fully 


apparent for several years. Since 
the companies entering the field re- 
cently are not following any set or 
one pattern, this development, it 
would seem, will be productive of 
new ideas, and of fresh approaches 
to present ideas. For example: one 
life company entered the individual 
field writing solely catastrophe med- 
ical expense coverage. Three life 
companies are writing solely “com- 
mercial” coverages. Two life com- 
panies will write “commercial” and 
group coverages. One is planning 
to write “commercial” and non- 
cancellable coverages. One is writ- 
ing “commercial,” non-cancellable, 
and group. One will write “com- 
mercial,” hospital and _ surgical, 
group, and a new form of non-can- 
cellable insurance. Two are giving 
consideration to writing group cov- 
erages only. And, two are giving 
consideration to writing solely non- 
cancellable insurance. Within these 
broad areas one finds many new de- 
velopments in both coverage, policy 
format, and methods. 

It. is already apparent that had the 
accident and health field a tendency 
toward placidity or self-satisfaction, 
any such tendencies would be rap- 
idly dispelled. Certainly this devel- 
opment should prove stimulating to 
the entire field. Certainly, also, the 
entrance into the field of companies 
of long and excellent reputation 
should serve to further elevate the 
standards in the accident and health 
industry as a whole. Much good can 
flow from this development. And, 
following Emerson’s Law of Com- 
pensation, probably some difficulties 
will be created. It is only probable, 
and natural to expect. that some 
errors of judement will be made. 
The writine of disability insurance 
has more subtleties, nore complexi- 
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ties, more distant, far reaching pi 
falls, perhaps, than any. other fori 
of insurance. Its sensitiveness t. 
broad economic cycles is appreciah)|. 
and the trap can be treacherous 
Competition, with all its apparen 
benefits, can gradually lead to haz 
ardous consequences. This wa 
proven so brutally true at the end 
of the 1920’s. The degree to which 
any potential difficulties might de 
velop in the years ahead will be in 
converse proportion to the degree oi 
sound insurance judgment used in 
the period now upon us. 


Catastrophe Medical Expense 


Another development, much dis- 
cussed today, is the recently de- 
veloped and still experimental catas- 
trophe medical expense coverage. 
Commenced on a group basis, this 
coverage is now being written by 
several companies on a group basis 
and by others on an individual and 
family basis. 

The plans being offered vary with 
respect to the amounts and nature of 
the limits of coverage, the amounts 
and nature of the deductible feature, 
the element of coinsurance, the re- 
lationship of the coverage to hospital 
confinement, the age limits for both 
issuance and renewal, the inclusion 
or exclusion of coverage for pre- 
existing conditions, and the nature 
and degree of underwriting precau- 
tions. 

One company offering the coverage 
on an individual and family basis has 
reported receiving 400 applications 
a week. A direct mail campaign ex- 
periment by this company in one 
area of Texas produced a 10% re- 
turn. In 75% of the cases written 
by this company the policvholder 
already had some basic hospital ex- 
pense insurance. Purchase of the 
various coverage limits and deduc- 
tible amounts offered were distrib- 
uted about equally. 

While not too many companies 
are writing the coverage at present, 
many others are carefully studying 
the development without having 
made any decision to date. The 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters has a Subcommittee ap- 
pointed to study and report upon 
developments in this area. On Feb- 
ruary 6 and 7 the Bureau conducted 
a Group Insurance Seminar at which 
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terest of many 


the entire catastrophe medical insur- 
ance development was discussed 
thoroughly. This supplemented a 
discussion at a similar Seminar in 
February, 1951 and a further dis- 
cussion of catastrophe medical in- 
surance at the Annual Meeting of 
the Bureau in October, 1951. At all 
these discussions the degree of lively 
interest in this subject was readily 
apparent. 

This development certainly must 
still be looked upon as experimental. 
Insufficient experience has as yet 
been produced to give evidence of 
how and to what degree this cover- 
age might eventually evolve. It is 
to be expected that as experience is 
gained there will be changes in con- 
cept, modification of coverage and 
method, and further experimenta- 
tion, 


New Policy Provisions Law 


An important development during 
1951 which will have bearing upon 
the field of individual accident and 
health insurance for many years to 
come was the enactment in 17 juris- 
dictions of the Uniform Individual 
Accident and Sickness Policy Pro- 
visions Law. This model legislation, 
recommended by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
June, 1950, after three 
vears of study, had the wholehearted 
support of the accident and health 
industry. The record established in 
1951 on this measure is remark- 
able for a piece of model legislation 
and is a tribute to the sincere in- 
Insurance Commis- 
sioners and their legislatures as well 
as to the supporting cooperative 
efforts of the industry. 

While this measure presents sev- 
eral administrative problems at the 
moment for both state officials and 
the insurance companies, it is felt 
that there are no factors present to 
preclude their satisfactory solution 
with a minimum effort to those con- 
cerned. As with any such new 
comprehensive measures a certain 


sioners, in 


amount of confusion and misunder-’ 


standing develop temporarily as well 
as an initial difficulty in establishing 
a fresh type of thinking leading to 
a satisfactory and workable pattern. 
The ultimate effect, however, will be 
distinctly to the benefit of the policy- 
holders in those States and Terri- 
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tories enacting the new measure or 
permitting the new policies drafted 
in conformity with this measure. 

The jurisdictions having enacted 
this new measure, to date, are the 
following : Ark., Calif., Colo., Conn., 
lll., Iowa, Kan., Md., Mich., Neb., 
N. H., N. J., N. Y., Pa., Wash., 
Wisc., Hawaii. 

In addition to these, the law be- 
comes automatically effective in 
Alaska and the Texas Commissioner 
has, by ruling, in effect made the 


measure optionally effective in that 
state. 

It should also be noted that the 
following States and Territories can 
approve policies drafted under the 
new law since they have no present 
law in conflict: Ariz., Del., La., 
Miss., Mont., R. I., Tenn., Utah, 
Ve., Po 

This new measure is distinctly 
beneficial to the policyholders, pro- 
viding among other things a time 

(Continued on page 74) 
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| produced a million 
in a strange community 


March 1, 1952 


Mr. R. A. Harrison, Regional Manager 
2200 16th Street 
Sacramento, California 


Dear Dick: 


Today, I am in receipt of a letter from the Chairman 
of the 1952 Million Dollar Round Table, asking me to 
have letter of certification sent in so my membership 
in this select group can be processed. As you have 
advised me that my business was in excess of a 
million dollars, I wish you would have the Company 
forward the certification papers. 

I want to tell you how happy my association with 
you and the friendly Franklin has been in the past 
four years. I recall our initial visit in 1947, when you 
outlined the potentialities of the Franklin Life to me. 
I was amazed at the possibilities that you presented 
and admit, for a while, was confused as to whether 
or not I should embark on an insurance career or 
complete my law studies, I am glad now that I made 
the decision to go with Franklin. 

The magic of our exclusive plans appeals to the 
imagination of the public just as you said it would. 
I have been more than pleased with the cooperation 
of the Home Office staff, and by the inspiration of 
our dynamic president, Chas. E. Becker. It seems 
unbelievable that I could leave a community of hun- 
dreds of friends and move into a new territory where 
I was unknown and yet attain production of a 
million dollars in my first full year there. 

If you know of any man who is doubtful as to what 
course he should pursue, I wish you would tell him 
about my friendly and successful relations with you 
and the Franklin Life. 


Most sincerely, 


/s/ Ervin E. Stein 
EES :br 





ERVIN E. STEIN 


1951 completed Ervin 
Stein’s fourth full year 
with the friendly Franklin. 
In January 1951 he 
transferred the field of his 
operations to Sacramento 
where he was a total 
stranger. And in his 

first year there he earned 
membership in the 
Million Dollar 

Round Table. 

Here is the record 

of his Franklin 

cash earnings: 

1948 .... §$ 8,635.11 
eee as 7,046.23 
58 2 tw e |}6IUUTOTO 
1951 . . « + 21,757.04 





An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 
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USINESS men and econo- 

mists have practically com- 

pleted their prognostications 
for the year 1952. With few excep- 
tions, they have expressed optimism 
on the outlook for a high volume 
of business activity during the cur- 
rent year. Weapons production is 
expected to increase in volume, now 
that the tooling-up stage nears com- 
pletion, and this will offset any de- 
cline in civilian demand that may 
occur because of the surfeited con- 
dition of consumers with most types 
of merchandise. 

I would not like to argue that 
business volume will not be high in 
1952, because I believe it will be; 
but a longer view of the outlook re- 
veals probabilities that are less pleas- 
ant. 


Thermometers 


Most economists study the bar- 
ometers of business; few make use 
of the thermometers. Yet, thermom- 
eters, which merely record exist- 
ing conditions, may forecast the 
longer run future as well and pos- 
sibly better than barometers. When 
the thermometer in July records 
100° in the shade, it does not require 
an astute person to conclude that 
the heat wave is near the peak. If 
high temperatures continue for sev- 
eral weeks, a forecast of cooler 
weather is likely to prove highly ac- 
curate. 

The business thermometer of in- 
dustrial production—the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index—has climbed 
steadily in each post-war year with 
the sole exception of 1949. In 1946 
it was 170% of the 1935-39 average 
and in 1951 it was 220% of this pre- 
war level. We have been experi- 
encing the biggest and longest boom 
in business the country has ever 
known. Have we entered a “New 
Era” of perpetual economic summer 
or is autumn approaching? 
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Many qualified observers of busi- 
ness conditions have been predicting 
a primary post-war depression for 
years, and they have been wrong. 
But why have they been wrong? 

They observed quite accurately a 
primary post-war depression after 
every major war, in which commod- 
ity prices slumped and production 
declined. Commodity prices tradi- 
ticnally fell sharply because the 





wasteful demands of war had dis- 
appeared and because supply, on the 
other hand, had increased as soldiers 
again became farmers and _battle- 
fields became farms. Furthermore, 
transportation, always an important 
factor in commodity prices, again be- 
came normal since facilities were no 
longer commandeered to move troops 
and war materiel. Declining com- 
modity prices made it advantageous 
to postpone purchases. Consumers 
quit buying because they expected a 
downward readjustment of prices; 
wholesalers quit buying because re- 
tailers had stopped purchasing ; and 
manufacturers reduced their output 
because wholesalers were no longer 
in the market. This created unem- 
ployment which further curtailed 


purchasing power and accelerated 
an already deteriorating situation. 


This was the traditional sequence 
of events that led to primary post- 
war depressions. Reasoning by anal- 
ogy, many capable analysts pre- 
dicted that it would happen after 
World War II. Yet it didn’t—or at 
least hasn’t to date. What have been 
the factors that have changed the 
pattern? Have we, unlike King 
Canute, learned to turn back the 
tides ? 

Hindsight being so much clearer 
than foresight, we can now see cer- 
tain factors that were not taken into 
consideration originally or which 
were undervaluated. Of first im- 
portance was the failure to appreci- 
ate the magnitude of World War II 
——in the destruction of property and 
the consumption of raw materials, 
particularly metals; in the disrup- 
tion of normal trade and the conver- 
sion of plants to war production. 
Had a more careful assessment of 
these factors been made, it would 
have led to a better appreciation of 
the great amount of post-war pro- 
duction that would have been re- 
quired to make good the destruction 
and disruption of the war. The 
error in undervaluating these fac- 
tors was magnified by the unusual 
amount of economic aid afforded 
our allies and even our former ene- 
mies. No nation ever before had 
been so generous in giving away its 
treasure. 


Government Policy 


A second major item in prevent- 
ing an early primary post-war de- 
pression was the program of the 
administration in Washington. It is 
a safe assertion that no one envis- 
aged in 1945 a fiscal policy on the 
part of our government such as we 
have had during the past six years. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Temperature—Continued 


Originally, in an effort to stave off 
a prospective primary post-war de- 
pression, the Administration under- 
took to foster wage increases and 
to spend money profligately for pur- 
poses that can hardly be described 
as fundamental and essential Gov- 
ernment functions. The resulting 
budgetary deficits increased the 
money supply, which heaped coals 
on the fire of inflation that was rag- 
ing because of war-born shortages. 
Even this was not enough. Through 
a benighted policy of pegging the 
prices of Government securities at 
artificially high levels, the money 
supply was further increased as the 
Federal Reserve bought securities 
and flooded the country with what 
was, in effect, printing-press money. 
This unfortunate practice poured 
gasoline on a fire which was already 
dangerously out of control. 

The witches’ brew cooked on this 
fire should have turned the stomach 
of even the heartiest disciples of 
John Maynard Keynes. It is no 
wonder that when the shortages in 


civilian goods created by the war 
were alleviated the country did not 
settle down to a level from which 
sound future progress could be reg- 
istered. Demand did not decline ; it 
increased. More people had more 
money to spend—and they spent it. 
Even some business men, who 
should have known better, did not 
staunchly resist the trend; rather 
they cheered and urged its con- 
tinuance. The secret of “something 
for nothing” had at long last been 
discovered. The Government which 
produces nothing was cast in the 
role of the “Great White Father” 
as it scattered the money to its citi- 
zens that it had collected from its 
citizens or had borrowed on a prom- 
ise that its citizens would repay it at 
a future date. Even today the ruse 
that is being perpetrated has not 
heen discovered by the average 
voter. Further additions are being 
made to the money supply as the 
Federal Government continues to go 
deeper and deeper into the red. 
Only in the monetary field has some 
degree of sanity been fortunately 
restored. Last year, sparked by the 
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Wher is on the right track-- 


= but the wrong train! | 


Wilbur knows where he 

wants togo . . . he wants 
success, independence, se- 
curity—and he’s willing to 
work to achieve his goal. He’s 
on the right track. But back 
there in the station he should 
have gotten on one of the 600 
crack limiteds marked “LIFE IN- 


SURANCE SELLING.” 


Incidentally, Wilbur, if you’re look- 

ing for a streamlined outfit with a solid 

roadbed and excellent ideas about get- 

ting places, write to the Director of 

Agencies (Wm. J. W. Merritt) at the 
W.N.L. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


General Agency Openings in: Wisconsin, 


Michigan, 


Iilinois, Indiana, and Minnesota 
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efforts of Senator Paul Douglas, the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
reached an “accord” which per 
mitted Government bonds to recede 
to a less abnormal level and thereby 
checked the rapid monetization o/ 
the debt. Even this forward step 
was subjected to a fresh challeng: 
in Washington in March as _ thi 
Patman Committee investigation 
got under way. 


American People Decide 


How long the inflationary process 
will continue is in the lap of the 
gods—or, more accurately, in the 
hands of the American voters. The 
American people have seemed to 
enjoy the inflationary brew they have 
been drinking and are thoroughly 
inebriated with the idea that we are 
enjoying prosperity. How soon they 
will realize that the cost of this brew 
is an ever-increasing mortgage on 
their birthright is hard to say. We 
know, at least, that the party con- 
tinues in full swing and that the 
same old brew is still being con- 
cocted in Washington. It is diffi- 
cult to determine at what stage in 
the party the fascination of imbibing 
will end and the haunting thoughts 
of tomorrow’s hang-over will com- 
mence. Yet it must end—even if 
the end is to be the horrible catastro- 
phe of astronomical inflation such as 
Germany experienced after the First 
World War—even if the end is to 
be the wiping out of the great middle 
class, which invariably occurs in 
the final stages of an inflationary 
hysteria. 

A further complication has been 
added by World War 2%. Regard- 
less of how we got into our present 
predicament, the United States is 
now confronted with the imminent 
threat of full scale war with com- 
munistic powers. It is obvious that 
so long as this threat continues, we 
must arm to meet it. This T think 
we will do, and should do, regardless 
of what other consequences may 
result. 


Even Fish 


Yet it is hard to reconcile essential 
defense expenditures with the waste 
in Government that we all know 
exists. Mr. Irving S. Olds, Chair- 
man of the Board, United States 
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Steel Corporation, reports that Rep- 
resentative Clarence Brown of Ohio 
has counted 75 different Govern- 
ment bureaus that deal with trans- 
portation, 65 which compile statis- 
tics, 37 dealing with foreign trade, 
34 with the acquisition of land, 22 
with insurance, 15 with housing, 14 
with forestry, 6 with business rela- 
tions, and 93 that lend Government 
money. Mr, Olds also pointed out 
recently that a salmon, swimming 
up the Columbia River to spawn, 
passes under the jurisdiction of 12 
Federal agencies. 

Who knows whether the Russians 
are plotting a shooting war against 
us or whether they prefer to wait 
as we commit economic hara-kiri? 
We do know that so long as the 
communistic menace exists, we must 
prepare—and remain prepared—to 
meet it. These preparations will 
soon be absorbing almost 20% of the 
gross national product. Barring a 
full-scale war, which obviously 
would materially alter present calcu- 
lations, it is hard to see how this 
percentage will remain so high for 
very long. Once the productive 
facilities are constructed and the 
output of finished war goods ac- 
celerates, it is likely that the burden 
of defense spending will decline, for 
it is doubtful that the armed serv- 
ices will want to accumulate exces- 
sive stocks of weapons to rust and 
become obsolete. 


High Powered Money 


The construction of factories for 
war production, as well as the actual 
output of weapons, and the tremen- 
dous expansion of our civilian pro- 
ductive facilities have all been adding 
purchasing power to the spending 
stream without increasing the supply 
of consumable goods,—merchandise 
which you and I can eat, wear or 
use like food, clothing or automo- 
biles. Such spending has been aptly 
described as “high powered” money 
because it is so effective in stimulat- 
ing the demand for all kinds of 
goods. The high level of activity 
in the capital goods industry gen- 
erally has been an additional factor 
contributing to business volume and 
adding firmness to the price struc- 
ture. This trend may have reached 
its maximum intensity. The very 
extent to which these capital goods 
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2° U.S. LIFE... 
A Better Life to Live! 






Everyone, by his daily personal conduct, can help 


to fight the contemptible prejudices — earnestly 
cultivated by Communists — which seek to divide 


America into groups of Protestants and Catholics, 


Christians and Jews, foreigners and natives, work- 


ers and capitalists. 


Let’s actively remember that we are American 


people .. 


. and this is no place for so many kinds 


of people to live unless we share the common pur- 


pose of keeping U. S. Life... A Better Life to Live! 


x*** 


Insurance of family security, and of earning capacity 
during working years, is a duty of the great body of 
American insurance agents. Agents of United States Life 
have an exceptionally complete schedule of policies for 
truly and fully protective coverage. 


The 


programs have been carried—even 
after giving recognition to the in- 
tensifying effect which high taxa- 
tion, accelerated amortization and 
steadily mounting labor rates have 
provided—suggests that the ther- 
mometer has registered record sum- 
mer temperatures. Some cooling off 
seems certainly a logical prospect. 

Commodity prices, too, enter the 
picture in an important fashion. 
There is no need to spend time de- 
scribing their spectacular upward 
climb. This is known to every busi- 
ness man and every housewife. At 
the present time commodity prices 
are higher than they ever have been 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 4 
IN THE CITY of NEW YORK 
84 WILLIAM STREET 
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before by a substantial margin, but 
this is not the only interesting point. 
The chart of commodity prices is a 
series of broad low valleys and high 
sharp peaks. Traditionally, once a 
peak has been reached it is not long 
sustained; yet commodity prices 
have been poised on their present 
pinnacle for a considerable duration 
of time. This in itself suggests a 
prospective change in temperature. 
As a matter of fact, for several 
weeks basic raw commodity prices 
have been exhibiting softening tend- 
encies. This development carries the 
implication of lower consumer prices 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Temperature—Continued 


in the not distant future. Should 
a trend of this nature get under way 
it could become cumulative, with re- 
markable effects on business. 


Population Changes 


There have also been natural 
phenomena affecting business which 
were not originally accurately ap- 
praised. The war caused great pop- 
ulation shifts which accentuated the 
post-war demand for housing and 
community services. Mere mention 
of the spectacular development that 
has occurred on the West Coast, in 
Texas and in the Mountain States 
illustrates the dynamics of this popu- 
lation shift. Consider, also, the un- 
anticipated increase in marriages and 
births which have confounded the 
population experts. This, too, has 
stimulated the demand for housing, 
furniture and educational facilities. 
In 1946 the marriage rate, according 
to Roger W. Babson, reached the 
all-time high of more than 120 mar- 
riages for each 1,000 unmarried fe- 


males over 15-—more than double 
the 56 marriages per 1,000 in 1932. 
Throughout the forties the marriage 
rate was relatively high. The large 
baby crops of the twenties have now 
been married off. This high rate of 
family formation has been providing 
a background for the extraordinary 
level of building activity in recent 
years. But what of the future! The 
smaller baby crops of the depressed 
thirties are now reaching marriage- 
able age. As a result Mr. Babson 
expects marriages during the next 
five years to be 20% lower than 
the recent average—a loss of about 
350,000 marriages a year. The im- 
plications of this dismal prospect are 
substantial for the building industry, 


for house furnishings, for many 
other lines of business. 
Hindsight, therefore, suggests 


many reasons why business activity 
has been sustained at an unusually 
high level for the six years following 
the war. The present year will be 
the seventh. It is safe to say that 
the shortages of consumer goods 
(such as automobiles, refrigerators 
and soap) created by war-time con- 
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31-Day Grace Period 
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ditions have been satisfied: Ti, 
productive capacity of the nation 
nas also been rather thoroughly 1 
habilitated by the capital goods ou 
put of recent years, and has ex 
panded to accommodate a muci 
greater amount of production. Th: 
sustaining effect of these busines, 
factors appears to be moderating 


Either Party 


What will keep the volume oi 
business up after 1952? A iull 
scale war would obviously do it, 
but that eventuality would mean the 
virtual end of civilization as we 
know it today. Continued Govern 
ment spending can help maintain a 
high level of business activity, but to 
the extent that we continue deficit 
financing we are living in a fool's 
paradise; we are mortgaging our 
future and bringing about a further 
depreciation in the value of the 
dollar. We are also providing ad- 
ditional discouragement to the driv- 
ing force of private initiative, which 
has been the principal bulwark of 
the country’s greatness. 

We can continue to waste our 
heritage by lavish Government 
spending and we can hardly expect 
the present Administration to re- 
verse a course it has been so instru- 
mental in establishing. We may rant 
and rave, but the average citizen 
the average voter—seems to like 
inflation and until he recognizes in- 
flation for the scourge that it is, we 
can hardly expect him to register 
a vigorous objection at the ballot 
box. But until he protests at the 
polls the Government is unlikely 
to alter its course, regardless of the 
party in power, and the country 
will get the kind of Government the 
average citizen wants—the kind he 
richly deserves. 

The thermometers of business 
have reached all-time peaks and have 
stayed there for a prolonged period. 
It is hard to say whether it is July, 
August or September ; but, at least, 
it is fio longer spring. Autumn 
could be near at hand. Were | 
venturing far into the economic 
woods, I would take fall clothing 
along in my knapsack. 


When you're young you do a lot of 
wishful thinking. As you grow older you do 
a lot of thoughtful wishing. 
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(RE YOUR POLICYHOLDERS LISTEMAG? 


New York Managers’ Meeting 


HERE are 86 million life 

msurance policy holders in 

the United States. I under- 
stanu that many of the life insurance 
companies have researched the prob- 
lem and found out who its average 
policy holders and potential policy 
holders are, getting a pretty good 
description in the process. 

I’ve done a little research, too. | 
find that life insurance companies are 
universally trying to communicate 
with present and potential policy 
holders with three purposes in mind : 

1) to sell insurance (that took a 
lot of research), 
to sell the “free enterprise” 
system, and 

3) to sell the dangers of inflation. 

So far, so good. In a very short 
time we have defined what companies 
are trying to do and to whom they 
are trying to do it. Let’s now assess 
how well it is done. 


? 


Selling 


First of all, I’m going to disqualify 
myself on the subject of how much 
help the life insurance companies are 
in actually selling policies. 

Thus, we have arrived at the sub- 
jects for discussion today, namely, 
how well do the life insurance com- 
panies do in selling (1) the “free 
enterprise” system, and (2) the 
dangers of inflation? 

1 am sure you know what I mean 
when I refer to selling free enter- 
prise and the dangers of inflation. 
You have all seen the ads and pre- 
mium stuffers and have heard the 
radio and television programs at- 
tempting to sell these concepts. 

I have grouped these two seem- 
ingly isolated campaigns because 
they have so much in common, and 
my conclusions on both subjects are 
identical. 

At the outset, I want to make it 
very clear that we are aware of how 
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inextricably the fortunes of the life 
insurance companies are tied in to 
the continuance of the free enterprise 
system. If this country were to 
move further toward the doctrine of 
Socialism, certainly one of the first 
institutions to fall would be life 
insurance. Even womb to tomb 
care—or, to be more exact—care 
from conception to resurrection 
would definitely presage the decline 
and fall of life insurance. All this is 





pretty obvious. But I do want to 
make it very clear that the dangers 
in “creeping Socialism” to the life 
insurance companies are very real 
ones. 


There seems little need to dwell 
on the dangers to our economy in 
general, and life insurance companies 
in particular, as a result of continu- 
ing inflation, especially if it picked 
up speed again. 

Now, the question: How well are 
the life insurance companies doing 
in both these sales jobs? I can 
answer that in two words—very 


badly. 


It’s a crying shame. Never before 
have life insurance companies had 
so much talent and paraphernalia 
with which to communicate with 
their policy holders, present and 
potential. Just look at the growth 
of the mass media magazines, total 
newspaper circulation, radio, tele- 
vision, and the use of the mails. 
Never before have life insurance 
companies spent so much time and 
money in using this paraphernalia. 
And yet as we look about us, doesn’t 
it make you all wonder a bit? Sur- 
veys indicate that the public is as 
misinformed as ever. Policy holders 
seem to have remarkably little inter- 
est in what companies have to say 
to them. The public has even less 
interest, and the government seems 
to have none at all. 

I might point to one bright spot. 
I think we are all at least becoming 
aware of our failure in the field of. 
communication. The kind of things 
I am going to criticize are becoming 
a little less frequent. However, we 
still have a long way to go. 


Why 


Now to get down to cases. 

The jobs of selling both the “free 
enterprise” system and the dangers 
of inflation are being done very 
badly for three reasons: 

1. We don’t know (or are unwill- 
ing to admit) what we are trying 
to communicate ; 

2. We don’t take into considera- 
tion with whom we are trying to 
communicate; and 

3. We don’t really try to analyze 
how to do the job. 

Now to get more explicit on these 
three reasons that we don’t sell these 
two not unrelated items successfully : 

We Don’t Know (or are unwill- 
ing to admit) What We Are Trying 
to Communicate. 

(Continued on the next page) 











Listening ?—Continued 


We do know why. On the one 
hand, we want to halt what has been 
called “creeping Socialism” before 
it creeps into the life insurance busi- 
ness. On the other hand, we want 
to hold the general price level down 
to conserve the value of our savings. 
| submit, however, that these are 
reasons for our wanting something 
else. What we really want, though 
we somehow hate to admit it, 
elect a Republican president. 

Neither FORTUNE as a maga- 
zine nor | as an individual are 
opposed to this. We feel that, par- 
ticularly after the handling of the 
office in recent years by the Demo- 
cratic party, there are many excellent 
points to be made for a complete 
change in the administration. But 
somehow the businessman and, in 
this case, the insurance company, 
shrinks from admitting that that is 
what it is trying to do. 


Not a Bad Idea 


I completely agree with Mr. 
Reeves’ statement that a life insur- 
ance company should not give its 
policy holders political advice nor 
should it spend a policy holder's 
money in an effort to sell him a 
point of view with which he dis- 
agrees. The point I am trying to 
make is to urge that we must be 
honest and recognize what we are 
trying to do. Maybe if all the com- 
panies recognized that they are 
attempting to elect a different ad- 
ministration, they would stop it— 
and I don’t think that is a bad idea. 
The concept of spending a policy 
holder’s money for this purpose is 
morally wrong. 


is to 


Perhaps this point needs a little 


clarification. Let me give you a few 
examples) of how we delude our- 
selves. 


Many times we hide behind the 
statement, “We are just giving them 
the facts.” What is being done in 
free enterprise advertising is not 
“giving them the facts,” but a mere 
statement of conclusions. For ex- 
ample, you have probably all heard 
and seen campaigns such as Ross 
Roy, Inc., of Detroit, put out about 
a year ago. “Tom Smith . finds 
that mankind for centuries has faced 
political and economic problems sur- 
prisingly similar to our own.” The 
similarity is indeed surprising. 
finds that in 


Tom 
ancient Greece the 
Spartans waited behind an_ iron 
curtain of communism, and the 
Athenians foolishly pursued an ex- 
pensive public works program and 
“soak-the-rich” policy until they 
finally ran out of rich men to tax, 
and the government perished. 

Another example frequently used 
is that Rome went to hell because of 
socialist planners. 

The N.A.M. produced a comic 
book called “The Fight of Freedom” 
in which it was pointed out that 
those “‘government planners” 
the Revolution of 1776. 


caused 


Pure Bunkum 


To a person even slightly familiar 
with history, each one of these state- 
ments is foolish on the very face of 
it. Pure bunkum which opens those 
who produce it to extremely justifi- 
able attack. 

On the side of combating infla- 
tion, I quote from a recent premium 
stuffer. This is not a particularly 
bad one, but is relatively typical: 
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“Because Uncle Sam is speid- 
ing several billion dollars more 
each year than he collects throuvh 
his various tax pyramids, cur 
money supply inflates still further 
on borrowed dollars and the value 
of all our dollars is gradually 
thinned down.” 

And from another premium stuffer: 

“A free country is as strong as 
its currency, and a people remain 
free only so long as their savings 
and capital are represented by a 
sound currency.” 

And another : 

“We must cut down on non-es- 
sential government expenditures.” 
Is there any way that a life insur- 

ance company can say in any clearer 
terms that a change in government 
administration is needed? What else 
can anybody do to stop this “chip- 
ping away at our dollars?” 

Let’s make up our minds that we 
must be honest with ourselves, admit 
what we are trying to do, and then 
not do it. 


No Average Policy Holder 


Earlier in my talk I mentioned 
the descriptions of the average policy 
holders and potential policy holders 
that some of our major insurance 
companies have produced. My 
second complaint about communica- 
tions with policy holders is that no 
such person as the 
holder” exists. 
ourselves. Let 


“average policy 
We are talking to 
me give you a few 
actual quotes from the banquet tables 
across the nation: 

“The challenge I am_ placing 
before you tonight is to pioneer 
in reselling the virtues of our 
American way of life to our own 
American people.” 

“The only way to combat infla- 
tion is to put the story across to 
the people.” 

“Sure, we know these things 

. but the man with the ham- 
mer and the girl behind the 
counter, they do not know these 
things, and we must tell them.” 

“You and I know these things, 
but too many of our fellow citizens 
do not.” 

A great difficulty lies in the fact 
that we read the Madison Avenue 
prose and think, “Boy! That’s good 
stuff.”” We are talking to ourselves. 
There is no such person, I repeat, 
as the “average policy holder,” or 
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the “average potential policy holder.” 
The people we are attempting to 
address are all individuals, each of 
whom has his own hopes and fears, 
ideals and ideologies, and both innate 
and acquired prejudices. Everybody 
we are addressing is the ‘greatest 
expert in the world on the America 
oi his experience. 

Nobody knows more about what 
democracy, free enterprise, and free- 
dom mean than he does. And it may 
be that he is damn sore about it and 
you are not going to change his way 
of thinking with a free enterprise ad 
or premium stuffer. 


Inflation and Pregnancy 


“The people” is not a mass of 10- 
year-old mentalities groping for the 
“word.” A great number of our 
people are living better now than 
they have ever lived before. To them 
a little bit of inflation, unlike being 
a little bit pregnant, does not neces- 
sarily produce dire results. 

I submit, though, that the problem 
is not as acute as you would make it. 
I don't believe that the American 
people have so lost faith in their 
system that they must be resold, 
despite the fervent pleas of our great 
army of after-dinner speakers. The 
closest approach to finding out the 
answer to this question that we have 
been able to find is through such 
things as the Gallup and Roper polls. 
Sure, we find that a majority of the 
public is in favor of some sort of 
health insurance, old age security, 
and a few other things. But the 
evidence is overwhelming that the 
people are not against free enter- 
prise, not weakened in moral fibre 
and, by and large, “willing to work 
with and for business.” 

And, in connection with inflation, 
a year ago a lot of us who thought 
we understood a little bit about basic 
economics would have bet our bot- 
tom dollars on runaway inflation in 
the next twelve months. There was 
virtually complete agreement among 
all forecasters on this subject. Every 
time-honored factor that had accom- 
panied inflation in the past was 
present. We did not get inflation. 
Why? Because people thought 
prices were too high. I cite this to 
show that the “man with the 
hammer and the girl behind the 
counter” are not so stupid as we give 
them credit for. 
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Before the war the word “com- 
munication” was not in general use 
except as a term for a system of com- 
munication. Now there is hardly a 
business speech in which the word 
is not used—or perhaps I should say 
misused. The dictionary definition of 
communication is: “The interchange 
of thoughts or opinions.” You 
will note the word, “interchange.” 
Speeches, ads, and premium stuffers 
hardly come under this definition. 

But let me give you a few ex- 
amples of how we have tried to do 


D. W. (DAVE) CUNNINGHAM 


Cunningham has the longest 
record of high persistency on large 
volume in ANICO history. Starting in 
Houston during the depression, he has 
built one of the top renewal and first 
year incomes and has twice held the 
highest honor club offices. Aside from 
professional success, Mr. Cunningham 
. « being one 
of the moving forces in the famed calf 
scramble of the great Houston Fat 
Stock Show that builds futures for 
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the job. First of all, some ads run 
in the last year by one of our largest 
life insurance companies. I would 
like to read them all; frankly, I get 
great fun out of it but I won't take 
your time. Here are a few excerpts: 
Headline : 
“He looked tomorrow straight 
in the eye. Sometimes I wish that 
Tom Jefferson were here to talk 


things over. I think he’d know 
what is on my mind.” 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Jackson President 


Two high-ranking executive positions, caused by 
retirement of company officers, were filled Feb. 18 and 
a new board member elected at a board of directors 
meeting held at the American United Life Insurance 
Company, of Indiana. 

Clarence A. Jackson, executive vice-president of the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, was elected presi- 
dent and J. Howard Alltop was elected secretary of the 
company. They succeeded Leslie E. Crouch and William 
A. Jenkins who retired March 1. 

Clarence Jackson has been a member of the board 
since 1947. He is chairman of the executive committee 
and a member of the finance committee. Jackson has 
been executive head of the State Chamber of Commerce 
‘since 1939. 

Alltop joined American United in 1931 and prior to 
his recent election was assistant secretary and personnel 
manager. He succeeds Wm. A. Jenkins, retiring. 

. “Harry T. Ice, a member of the law firm of Ross, 
McCord, Ice, and Miller, and president of Flanner 
nine, has been elected to the board. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Major Medical Expense 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company has 
announced that it is making available to policyholders 
a new type of insurance for families, Major Medical 
expense protection. In making this announcement, 
Robert K. Metcalf, vice president said, “This new Major 
Medical expense policy has been especially designed to 
give protection against the unusually large expenses 
which result from a severe illness or accidental injury. 
There is great desire on the part of the public for insur- 
ance to assist them in carrying the heavy financial load 
which too often results from serious and expensive 
disabilities. Because of the protection this new policy 
offers in the area of unusually large costs, it is important 
insurance by itself. The protection is also designed to 
be a valuable addition to expense benefits in other 
policies.” 
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Connecticut General’s new Major Medical expense 
insurance pays for care and treatment while in the 
hospital and for a six months’ convalescence period 
following hospital confinement. Another feature is the 
inclusion of payment for diagnosis and treatment during 
the two months preceding hospitalization; up to $200 
is included for this payment. 

In this new policy, there is a choice of deductible 
amounts, either $300 or $500, which makes it possible to 
provide benefits for large expenses at reasonable cost. 
Then the company pays 75 per cent of the rest of the 
expenses, up to a total payment of $5,000. 

Connecticut General last year announced similar 


Major Medical expense protection on a group insurance 
basis. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Reduces Non-Par Rates 


The Continental Assurance Company of Chicago, IIli- 
nois has announced reduced rates on most popular non- 
participating policies. At the same time the maximum 
amount issued on one life has been increased to $250,- 
000, with a retention limit of $100,000. The age limit 
has been raised to 75 on 10 Payment participating and 
Ordinary Life on either the par or non-par forms. 

Specimen rates on the old and new forms for non-par 
Ordinary Life at representative ages follow: The first 
figure indicates the old rate, while the second one 
indicates the new rate: Age 25, $16.27 and $15.59; 
Age 35, $22.14 and $21.25; Age 45, $32.33 and $30.82; 
Age 55, $50.08 and $46.98. 


HOME STATE LIFE 


Morse, Jr. President 


Following the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Home State Life Insurance Company of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma held on February 20 last, Norman A. Morse 
was elected president, succeeding his father, Joe D. 
Morse, who became chairman of the board. Norman 

(Continued on page 36) 
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He defended us from the lightning 


Tuts coutp have been a sad story. Instead it’s one of 
America’s happy stories. It turned out that way because 
of something in the man named Charles Steinmetz and the 
country he picked to work in. 


Charles couldn’t run and jump like other youngsters. But 
when he got old enough to hobble to school, he made a 
pleasant discovery. His mind could run and jump. He 
sprinted through all the math and science and engineering 
they could set up for him. After hours he dabbled in a 

new field that nobody expected to amount to much— 
omething called electricity. Eventually, as many bright 
ind eager spirits did, he came to America to look for a job. 


it wasn’t easy at first. People would see his disappointing 
ody and say they’d let him know if something came up. 
but one day he found a man who let him talk. People 
ho remember Charles Steinmetz say that when he talked 
ibout the subject he loved, he grew tall and beautiful 
right before your eyes. It wasn’t long before a great electric 
‘ompany heard about him. They turned him loose in a 
rood laboratory and threw problems at 

lim. The answers he came up with 

helped to remake American 

life and industry. 


You need long words to describe what Steinmetz did. He 
was a scientist's scientist. You might say he pinned 
electricity down on a table, fired questions at it, cut it up, 
found out what made it tick, and set down the rules for 
making it behave. Since then, anybody who has done 
anything useful with electricity has worked with tools 
that Charles Steinmetz made for us. 


To many people of his day, he was above all the man who 
defeated lightning. Lightning had always done terrible 
damage to power lines. It paralyzed factories, plunged 
cities into darkness, then ran away before it could be 
studied. Steinmetz made lightning in his laboratory, looked 
it in the eye, and tamed it. 


But there is another kind of lightning he taught us how to 
face. It is the lightning of the crushing handicap, the 
personal misfortune, the blinding stroke of bad luck. We 
know how to meet these a little better now, because 
there once lived a man with a dwarf’s body and the 
cheerful courage of a giant. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











trength 


is a predominant character- 

> ae istic of our company. Strength 
—"Enduring as Rushmore''—is back of 
you when you join the outstanding field 
force of National Reserve Life. 


We are now embarking upon a tre- 
mendous expansion program which offers 


real opportunity to you . . . for a profit- 
able career. 


Our tested, proved sales training 
methods, plus the full cooperation of our 
strategically placed Regional Home 
Offices—are additional assurances of 
success for you! 


Write today! 
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x’ \ NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 
Operating in one of the greatest new wealth producing areas un the 
Unded Slates Where the spurt of the pioneer stl preuads 























that’s our NEW 
GUARANTEED ESTATE BUILDER 


the answer to every father’s dreams for his 
children 


> initial insurance increases to five times at age 20 


> face of policy and all premiums paid returned at 
death prior to age 20 





> guaranteed low cost—no premium increase at age 20 
> life paid up at age 60 
“the perfect sales package for every agent’ 
Regional Director Positions and General Agency Territory Available in 
Maryland — Virginia — West Virginia 


‘Paseo Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
JOSEPH E. BOETTNER, CLU, Superintendent of Agencies 





Doorway to 
Protection 
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HOME STATE LIFE—Continued 


began his career with the company in 1929 when | 
was the leading salesman for selling stock in the ne 
venture. Over the years he assumed more executiy 
duties and at the time of his recent promotion wa 


executive vice president. 


At the same meeting, Lawrence L. Hoecker wa 
promoted to executive vice president and secretary ani 
W. G. Johnston to vice president and treasurer. 


LIBERTY LIFE 


100% Stock Dividend 


On March 26 last, stockholders of the Liberty Life 
Insurance Company of Greenville, South Carolina 
voted a 100% stock dividend, thereby increasing the 
capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


Dudley, Jr. President 


Guilford Dudley, Jr. was elected president of the 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Nashville, 
Tennessee on February 5, succeeding Paul Mountcastle, 
who continues as chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Dudley has served the company as special agent, 
district supervisor, etc. from 1930. Prior to his eleva- 
tion to the presidency he was executive vice president. 

Emmett Russell, Jr., who joined the company in 
1925, was named vice president at the same meeting. 
Mr. Russell, who is in charge of the ordinary under- 
writing department, was the founder and first president 
of the Institute of Home Office Underwriters. 


LINCOLN INCOME LIFE 


New Home Office 


The Lincoln Income Life Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has purchased a four-story building on 
the edge of Louisville’s expanding business district for 
use as a home office. Action was taken, according to 
John T. Acree, Jr., President, following consideration 
of a number of possible sites and involves an overall 
expenditure of $500,000.00. 

The new building has a total of 43,000 square feet of 
floor space and plans are*to completely remodel the 
structure inside and out, and thus create one of the 
city’s most modern office buildings. Air-conditioning 
will be installed throughout. 

Purchase of the new home office is regarded as an 
important milestone in Lincoln Income Life’s history. 
It is estimated that remodeling will require a year and 
the company anticipates moving into its new home 
sometime in 1953. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Annual Figures 


The issue of ordinary insurance by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was 11 percent higher and 
that of industrial insurance more than 4 percent higher 
in 1951 than in 1950. The ordinary issue was $1,996,- 
000,000, as compared with $1,798,000,000 in 1950; and 
the industrial issue $751,000,000, compared with the 
previous year’s $719,000,000. 

All life insurance issued by the company in 1951 
totaled $3,500,000,000. The group insurance issue was 
$753,000,000—which was one of the company’s largest 
group issues, although substantially less than in the 
record year of 1950 due to the fact that the sale of 
many group contracts was held up pending clarification 
of the Government’s wage and price stabilization policy. 

The increases in the purchase of personal life insur- 
ance are seen by Charles G. Taylor, Jr., the Metro- 
politan’s president, as showing a widespread desire to 
make provision for the future of the family group 
through life insurance designed to fit individual needs. 

“This might also be construed as evidence that a 
lot of Americans are interested in such old-fashioned 
virtues as thrift and self-reliance,” Mr. Taylor com- 
mented. 


Paid Nearly $1,000,000,000 


Payments to policyholders or beneficiaries amounted 
to $924 millions, a gain of $69 millions over 1950, and 
the largest total for any year in the company’s 84-year 
history. In the last 10 years the company has paid over 
six and a half billions in benefits—substantially more 
than its assets at the start of the 10-year period. 

The 1951 payments included $312,000,000 in death 
claim payments, $147,000,000 in matured endowments, 
$141,000,000 in accident and health and disability bene- 
fits, and $34,000,000 in annuity payments. 

Mr. Taylor noted that more than $3,500,000 of the 
death claims were under policies which had been pur- 
chased less than a year before. He added that, up to 
the end of 1951, beneficiaries of 2,372 servicemen who 
died in Korea received $2,236,000. 


A&H 


Special attention was directed by Mr. Taylor to the 
amount paid in accident and health and disability bene- 
fits, including hospital, surgical, or medical expense 
benefits. 

“The total of $141,000,000 is five times as large as 
ten years ago,” he commented. “The increased recogni- 
tion by the general public of the value of these benefits 
is a major development.” 

The company was serving 33,373,000 life insurance 
policyholders at the end of the year. The life insurance 
in force was $48,512,000,000—an increase of $3,087,- 
000,000 during the year—and it was made up of $23,- 
188,000,000 of ordinary insurance, $10,694,000,000 of 
industrial, and $14,630,000,000 of group. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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—you wish to reach economic freedom 


—you wish to take your place in one of 
the greatest professions of the day 


—you wish to do your bit for your fellow- 
man 


then become affiliated with a well estab- 
lished life company whose reputation for 
honest, friendly service to policyowner 
and fieldman is unsurpassed—a company 
standing ace-high in the insurance circles 
—a company offering a complete line of 
life insurance contracts and known the 
country over for its fair, friendly dealings. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 

















The Preferred Hotel in 














At Times Square. 


Walking distance to 
everything worthwhile. 
1400 Rooms, each with 
private bath, shower. 


4 


Special rates 
for servicemen 


HOTEL 


“LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Av. 
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An open Leiter to 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS— 


® Do you make $15,000? 
10°% of our general agents do! 
® Do you make $10,000? 
25% of our general agents do! 
® Do you make $8,000? 
60% of our general agents do! 
In fact— 
General agents who have been with 
us five years or more average 


$10,000! 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUILD AN 
AGENCY AT OUR EXPENSE? 


LET US TELL YOU HOW— 
Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency 
Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
and Tenn. 




















METROPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 


At the year’s end, 48 percent of the assets were in 
the securities of commerce and industry, 23 percent in 
United States and Canadian government obligations, 
18 percent in city and farm mortgages and real estate 
and the balance in housing, policy loans, etc. 

The Metropolitan’s 1951 earned interest rate, before 
deducting Federal income taxes, was 3.07 percent, 
slightly higher than the comparable rate for 1950. 
Federal income taxes increased sharply, and after de- 
ducting these taxes the 1951 net rate was 2.87 percent, 
as compared with 2.92 percent for 1950. 

At the close of 1951 the company’s assets stood at 
$10,901,000,000. The statutory reserve—determined 
according to legal requirements—for future payments 
to policyholders was $9,285,000,000, and other obli- 
gations amounted to $983 millions. A surplus of $633 
millions—6.2 percent of the total liabilities—was held 
for contingencies. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


$5,000 Sans War Clause 


New insurance up to $5,000 will be available with- 
out a war clause to all non-flying personnel now in the 
armed forces or alerted for a call to active duty, it was 
announced in February by The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

The company feels that the flying personnel present 
a hazard which can be insured only through the use of 
war and aviation clauses. 

No Preferred Risk Modified Life, 5-Year Modified 
Life, Level Term Income Protection or Mortgage Pro- 
tection policies will be available to war risk applicants. 
They will, however, be eligible for other plans including 
Family Income, Decreasing Term or Double Riders 
in connection with new business, the company said. 

No specific limit on amount has been set for other 
applicants with a war risk potential. Draftees classified 
other than 1-A and inactive reservists will receive 
individual consideration by the company. 


Accident and Sickness 


The company began to issue accident and sickness 
insurance on April 1, on an individual policy basis. The 
move is another phase of a new insurance program 
that got underway last September, when the company 
reduced gross premiums on new life policies, improved 
the income provisions, and lfberalized double indemnity 
and waiver of premium provisions. “All of these de- 
velopments,” Louis W. Dawson, president, commented 
in his annual report to policyholders, “are evidence of 
an awareness on the part of the company’s management 
of the need for keeping insurance contracts, rates and 
services abreast of the changing needs and conditions 
of the insuring public. These changes have greatly im- 
proved the company’s competitive position, and re- 
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sulted in a substantial increase in new business during 
the last quarter of the year. If this trend continues over 
a period of time, it should help to reduce the company’s 
unit costs of operation.” 


"Mony and Money" 


A national advertising campaign, based on a new 
approach to life insurance sales promotion, was an- 
nounced in March by The Mutual Life. 

Employing the basic idea that the purchase of life 
insurance is primarily the purchase of a given sum of 
money to be provided at some future date, known or 
unknown, the copy theme of the new campaign links 
MONEY with MONY (Mutual of New York), the 
signature used in the company’s new advertising, Russell 
V. Vernet, MONY’s director of advertising said. 

Clifford B. Reeves, second vice president, added : 

“Some time ago our company completely overhauled 
its policy forms to make their terms and conditions as 
clear and understandable as possible. This effort to 
simplify our policies is now being extended to other 
forms of communication, our advertising and our sales 
promotion material. Hence, instead of talking about 
such generalities as ‘protection’ and ‘security’, we will 
present life insurance in its simplest terms ... as a 
guaranteed sum of money available for the policyholder’s 
dependents if he should die before an adequate estate 
can be created or by the policyholder himself if he 
should live beyond his income producing years.” 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Wells President 


Action taken by the board of directors of North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis at its regular 
meeting February 27 resulted in eight changes in titles 
of members of the company’s executive organization. 

George W. Wells, who since December has been a 
director, member of the executive committee, and acting 
president, was named president. A native of St. Paul 
and a graduate of the St. Paul College of Law, he has 
been associated with Northwestern National since 1928, 
first as secretary and later as a vice president. Prior 
to that he was Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota, 
at age 29 the youngest commissioner in the United 
States. 

Other changes resulted in W. R. Jenkins advancing 
from vice president and member of the board to first 
vice president; W. F. Grantges from second vice presi- 
dent and agency director to vice president and agency 
director ; Frank S. Kremer from secretary to vice presi- 
dent and secretary; Dr. Karl W. Anderson from medi- 
cal director to second vice president and medical di- 
rector; James Q. Taylor from underwriting director to 
second vice president and underwriter; C. H. Mathews 
from director of securities to manager, securities depart- 
ment; and Reuben A. Scott from director of mortgage 
loans to manager, mortgage loan department. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Opertings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


Established 1901 
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Figure you have 
“Served your Apprenticeship”? 


if yew are a good producer we have a most unusual 
proposition for you with an up-and i 

in small and medium-size cities in Indiana, Ohio, lowe, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. Com- 
plete line of Life, Accident, Sickness and Hospital- 
ization. Write te me. 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 








X& MUTUAL SAVINGS _ 





812 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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GAIN IN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
FOR THE YEAR 
1951: 


$322,829,389.00 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
DECEMBER 31, 1951: 


$2,891,.772,678.00 























Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL—Continued 


Mr. Jenkins came to Northwestern National from 
management consultant field in 1935 as director of 
sales research. He was named sales director in 1942 and 
vice president in 1944. He has been a director and 
chairman of the finance committee of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management association and a director of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives and the Min 
neapolis Sales Managers association. 

Mr. Grantges, a native of Missouri, has devoted his 
entire career to life insurance work. He came with 
Northwestern National as agency director in 1928 and 
was made second vice president and agency director 
in 1950. 

Mr. Kremer joined NwNL in 1935 as a member of 
its law department. He became assistant counsel in 1949 
and secretary of the company in 1950. Dr. Anderson 
became associated with the company in 1931 as assistant 
medical director, advanced to chief medical officer, and 
to medical director in 1946. Mr. Taylor joined the 
company as chief underwriter in the medical department 
in 1922, advancing to assistant secretary and to under- 
writing director. He is currently president of the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters. 


Lune 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Mutualization Litigation 


Litigation over the proposed mutualization plan for 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. was taken under submission February 
6th by Los Angeles Superior Court Judge Paul Nourse 

The mutualization plan is opposed by a group of Old 
Company stockholders who seek a writ of mandate to 
compel California Insurance Commissioner John R. 
Maloney to set aside the Commissioner’s approval of 
the plan, under which the policyholders would own 
the company and all outstanding shares of stock would 
be retired. The group of stockholders opposing policy- 
holder ownership contend that the price set to retire the 
stock is not high enough. Counsel representing the 
Commissioner's office, as well as the company’s policy- 
holders, have filed briefs demonstrating the fairness and 
equitableness of the price and plan. 

Judge Nourse on March 24 denied the plea for a writ. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Unusual Policy * 


The Penn Mutual Life has been issuing a new 
Ordinary Life policy with a minimum face amount of 
$10,000 and a lower gross rate since March 1. In the 
announcement, D. Bobb Slattery, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, said: 

it . . . . . . 

Our new insurance policy is an Ordinary Life policy 
with a minimum of $10,000 and consequently a lower 
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gross rate and a better net cost figure. There is no 
reduction in values, no change in options, no under- 
writing restrictions. It will be an asset for the pros- 
pect who needs $10,000 or more to improve his insur- 
ance program and for Business Insurance.” 

The old Ordinary Life policy for insurance of less 
than $10,000 has been replaced by Life Paid Up at 85. 
For the buyer of the smaller-sized policies, the rates 
are comparable with the old Ordinary Life except at 
advanced ages. The net ledger cost for 20 years is 
better than the old Ordinary Life. 

In the new Ordinary Life policy the underwriting 
and other rules applicable to Ordinary Life will continue 
to apply on the new basis. The prospect need not be a 
preferred risk to qualify for the policy. All the various 
Ordinary Life policy forms prevapualy available will be 
offered on the new basis. 


RESERVE LIFE 


100°%/, Stock Dividend 


The Reserve Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
Texas has declared a 100% stock dividend, thereby 
increasing the capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The 
entire amount of the capital is in U. S. Government 
bonds and on deposit with the Treasurer of the state 
of Texas. This deposit is made voluntarily by the 
company in compliance with a Texas law which provides 
that once such a deposit is made, it may never be with- 
drawn by the company, but must remain intact for the 
protection of policyholders throughout the existence of 
the company. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 


Criss Dies 


Dr. C. C. Criss, chairman of the boards of directors 
of the companion companies—Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association and United Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, and president of United Benefit Fire 
Insurance Company, died on March 9, of a heart attack 
at age 72. 

Dr. Criss, through his university years was an insur- 
ance salesman and in this capacity first became ac- 
quainted with the newly-chartered Mutual Benefit. 

He gave up his medical practice to accept the position 
of treasurer and manager of the Association. In this 
capacity, he directed the affairs of the company. Jn 
1933, he was elected president of Mutual Benefit, the 
position he occupied until his retirement from active 
management of the company on April 10, 1949. In his 
forty years’ association with Mutual Benefit, he watched 
it become the largest exclusive health and accident com- 
pany in the world. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


takes pleasure in announcing 
the re-election of its Board of Directors 


for the year 1952 


General Carl Spaatz, U.S.A.F., Ret. 

Vice Admiral Harry G. Hamlet, U.S.C.G., Ret. 
Vice Admiral Clark H. Woodward, U.S.N., Ref. 
Major General James A. Ulio, U.S.A., Ret. 
Brigadier General Merritt B. Curtis, U.S.M.C., Ref. 
Colonel F. Granville Munson, U.S.A., Ret., President 


Thomas F. Bourke, Executive Vice President 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. tt WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE—Continued 


In 1926, United Benefit Life Insurance Company was 
organized and Dr. Criss was named its first president. 
The growth of this company has been spectacular— 
$800,000,000 in 26 years. Dr. Criss was named chair- 
man of the boards of directors of both Mutual Benefit 
and United Benefit on April 10, 1949. 

United Benefit Fire Insurance Company was organ- 
ized in March, 1947, and he was elected president of 
that company. 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE 


Waggoner Elected for Life 


The board of directors of the United Fidelity Life 
of Texas has passed the following resolution : 

In recognition of the thirty-one years of continuous 
service of D, Easley Waggoner to the company— 

As one of its original incorporators in 1920— 

As its vice president and general manager from that 
time until he was elected president in 1948, which 
services cover almost the whole span of his business 
career— 

And more especially because of his outstanding 
executive ability... . 

The entire board of directors, hereby resolve that 
Mr. D. Easley Waggoner be and is elected President of 
United Fidelity Life Insurance Company for and during 
his lifetime. 

























ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 
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Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 






‘Insurance 4) Gompany 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PresiDeNT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


New Home Office 


On February 22 last (an appropriate date for the 
company’s name) an informal opening was held for 
the new home office building at 1630 Chicago Avenue 
in Evanston, Illinois. The new building represents the 
climax of numerous moves to larger quarters since the 
company was organized in November, 1911 in a one- 
room office in Springfield, Illinois. 


The new building has approximately 85,000 square 
feet of floor space and adjacent land for future addi- 
tions has already been acquired by the company. The 
former home office at 610 Church Street is around the 
corner and two buildings are connected by ramps on 
five floors. Currently the Church Street quarters are 
being leased. 


The new building is of modern design, making the 
maximum use of glass in combination with Indiana 
limestone. It has electronically-operated automatic ele- 
vators and the overall design in construction has been 
tailored to the company’s specific needs. Building eco- 
nomy was achieved by careful planning in several ways. 
Eliptical, one-man excavated, caissons were used to save 
foundation materials. To lighten weight on steel and 
foundations, a cellular type of preformed steel decking 
panel was employed to reduce the dead load, with a 
resulting saving in both steel and foundations. This 
cellular type of steel deck floor construction provided 
an underfloor duct system handling electrical and com- 
munications cables. 
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| BUY EASTER SEALS 


| CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
| 
NEED Your HELP | 
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Litigation in Georgia over renewal 
of the Bankers Life & Casualty 


license (see Company section of 
March News) is being renewed. 
Since the Supreme Court decision, 
the Georgia Legislature has passed 
laws giving the Commissioner more 
power. He now contends this added 
authority in effect reverses the Su- 
preme Court decision. 
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Solomon Huber, general agent for 
the Mutual Benefit in New York 
City, has edited a new book dealing 
with business insurance called “Busi- 
ness Interests: Contractual Dispo- 
sition Effective at Death.” The con- 
tents are the proceedings of the ninth 
estate planners forum conducted by 
Mr. Huber and his associates. 
Copies can be secured from the 
Farnsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 11 
West Prospect Ave., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. at $1.50 each. 
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Indians and Eskimos of Ontario 
will get pensions under the provin- 
cial scheme which came into effect 
in January in that area of Canada 
in the 65-69 age group. They will 
share full rights with the other resi- 
dents, regardless of enfranchisement. 


ww 


It is possible that some action may 
he taken this year to establish a 
contributory health plan in the Do- 
minion of Canada. The Department 
of National Health and Welfare in 
Ottawa has been gathering facts and 
figures on health plans in Sweden, 
Australia, New Zealand and other 
countries. 
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Canada Life Assurance Company 
has declared a dividend of 75 cents, 
payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 15. 
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MISCELLANY 


Registration of new C.L.U. candi- 
dates is 59% greater than for the 
corresponding period of last year, 
according to Dean Davis W. Gregg, 
C.L.U. This year’s class is known 
as the “Huebner Class” in honor of 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, one of the 
founders and now president of the 
American College, who is complet- 
ing 25 years of service this year. 
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The Wage Stabilization Board 
has ruled that any increase in the 
commission scale for life insurance 
agents will have to be approved by 
the board. Each case will be con- 
sidered on its own merits. 


ww Y 


On March 18 last, stockholders of 
the Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New Jersey voted for a ten 
to one split in the company’s out- 
standing shares, thereby changing 
the par value from $100 to $10. 


ww 


A collection of articles and talks 
by Vincent B. Coffin, senior vice 
president of the Connecticut Mutual, 
was recently published by the com- 
pany in his honor, celebrating his 


twentieth anniversary. As Mr. 
Coffin points out, it is surprising 
how basic ideas that were good 


many, many years ago are still just 
as sound. 
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Non-medical limits in the Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio have been increased 
to $10,000 for applicants between 
ages 5 and 35. 

The dividend scale which is ef- 
fective from May to May, will be 
the same as last year. 
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The non-medical! limits have been 
increased to $7,500 in the Guarantee 
Mutual Life of Omaha, Nebraska. 
The privilege of writing this non- 
medical has been extended to all 
full time field men. 


wR MY 


In mid-February the Salary Sta- 
bilization Board ruled that employers 
may adopt health and welfare plans 
without formal approval where em- 
ployees pay at least 40% of the 


cost. . 
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The dividend scale of the Imperial 
Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada has been increased about 5%. 
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On February 17 last, from 7 :30 
to 8:00 P.M., life insurance was 
dramatized over the American 
Broadcasting System. The coast- 
to-coast program offers the Great 
Adventure series and features stor- 
ies of American industries. Holgar 
Johnson, president of the Institute, 
was the guest speaker at the end of 
the program. A booklet, “What’s In 
Your Life Insurance Policy?” was 
offered to listeners. 


ww 


The 1951 printed Proceedings of 
the Life Office Management Associ- 
ation containing papers and reports 
presented at the Spring and An- 
nual Conferences in 1951 has now 
been released and is being dis- 
tributed. 


“ww 


At the March meeting of the So- 
ciety of Life Office Management As- 
sociation ‘Graduates, Michael J. 
Kane, vice president in charge of 
research of the Training Within 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


Industry Foundation, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. The meeting was held 
in the Recreation Room at the home 
office of the Mutual Benefit. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life, whose 
dividend scale is effective from June 
to June, has announced that the cur- 
rent scale will be continued in the 
forthcoming dividend year. 
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After 50 years’ operations in 
Egypt, the Manufacturers Life has 
withdrawn. 


www 


In a most unusual case, the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company an- 
nounced recently that it had a father 
and son combination who had both 
qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table. Herman Lasker, in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, and in the 
business since 1926, has been quali- 
fying for the Million Dollar Round 
Table since 1936. Richard Lasker, 
the son, who joined the company 
in 1947 is making his first entrance 
into the elite circle. 


“we 


The New England Mutual has in- 
troduced a policyholder publication 
entitled “The New England Alma- 
nack” which will be published 
quarterly. The Almanack is a four- 


page, two-color folder which will be 
included with premium notices. The 
first issue is most attractively done 
and should prove of general interest 
to policyholders. 


“WYK 


“Selling is our Business” was the 
theme of the 32rd Annual Sales 
Congress, sponsored by the New 
York City Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation on March 13 at the Hotel 
Astor. Speakers representing vari- 
ous segments of the business were 
“top drawer.” At the dinner dance 
following in the evening, the 65th 
anniversary of the Association was 
celebrated. Albert Hirst, attorney 
who has long been an associate and 
friend of life insurance, was the 
guest of honor. 
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The maximum limit in the North- 
western Mutual Life has been in- 
creased from $300,000 to $400,000 
with an age limit of 25 to 50. 
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The limits for accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits issued 
in conjunction with life insurance by 
the Pacific Mutual Life have been 
increased to $50,000 for men and 
$25,000 for women. 
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C. A. Shaw, an agent of the Penn 
Mutual in Abbeville, Louisiana, has 
the distinct honor of writing life 








insurance on five generations of the 
same family. 


WwW ¥ 
The Wage Stabilization Board in 
February, for practical purposes 


“opened the door” for the adoption 
of pension and profit-sharing plans. 
The only requirements are: benefits 
must be based on a minimum retire- 
ment age of 65 with proportionate 
cuts for earlier retirement; no cash 
surrender or other values immedi- 
ately available and no severance pay 
until normal retirement age. 
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A new 96-page booklet entitled 
“Pension and Retirement Rights” 
has recently been authored by Elmer 
J. Smith. The book deals exclu- 
sively with the service man and his 
dependents, past and present, and 
represents a good source book for 
information of this kind. Copies 
are available from the author at 
6030 16th Street, North, Arlington, 
Virginia at $1.00 each. 
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At the regular February meeting 
of the board of directors of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a stock dividend of 5% was 
declared, payable March 1. 
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From 1789 through World War 
II the government collected $248.- 
000,000,000 in taxes. During the 


past 6 years taxes collected totaled 
$260,000,000,000. 
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“We feel as if we're living in a dream since we discovered the Minnesota Mutual! 
“Soon after Bill was discharged from the Armed Forces, he found a job driving a 
gas truck. After 3 years of this, we realized that in order to care properly for David 
and Cheryl, he should begin some enterprise of his own. 
“It was then a Minnesota Mutual representative sold us insurance using the Com- 
pany’s Organized Sales Plan. He not only sold us insurance but also sold Bill on the 


“With the help of the Minnesota Mutual’s marvelous sales tools, Bill found the 
right job for him—the one that has fulfilled the promises of everything we've planned 


Bill Zurilgen’s paid business totaled $753,060 in only 9/2 months. Bill’s a staunch advocate 
of the revised Success-O-Graph. If you want to know how Bill Zurilgen does it, write. There's 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


“FIRST A SATISFIED 
BUYER - NOW AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC SELLER” 


says Mrs. W. E. Zurilgen 
Chowchilla, California 


Organized 1880 








SALES 


Weekly premium and ordinary 
representatives of the American Na- 
tional wrote $75,625,093 of new 
business in January, representing 
the largest production for any month 
in the company’s history. Tradi- 
tionally, January is devoted to a 
sales campaign in honor of W. L. 
Moody, Jr., president. 
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New business sold by the Bankers 
Life Company of Iowa during Janu- 
ary totaled $16,508,125, representing 


a 38% gain over the same month 
in 1951, 
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During February the goal of the 
Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company of New Jersey was a 60% 
increase in new applications over 
February of 1951 in honor of Presi- 
dent Lounsbury’s 60th birthday. The 
increase exceeded the desired figure 
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by 12% and totaled 72%. The in 
force at the end of February ap- 
proached $194,000,000 and the com- 
pany has a goal of $200,000,000 this 
year, which marks its 25th anni- 
versary. 
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New paid business in the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company ex- 
ceeded $29,000,000 in February, 
representing the best volume for 
that month in the history of the 
company. 
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New paid-for business in the 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Nebraska 
for the months of January and Feb- 
ruary of this year showed a 14.2% 
gain over the same period in 1951. 
The accident and sickness depart- 
ment gain was 28.2%. 
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On February 1 last the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company of New 


York passed the $300,000,000 mark 
of insurance in force. 
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February production in the Mu- 
tual Trust Life of Illinois was the 
largest for that month in the history 
of the company. 


KK 


The Philip F. Hodes Agency of 
the National Life of Vermont, at 55 
Liberty Street, New York City, 
becomes the company’s first agency 
to exceed the $100,000,000 mark of 
life insurance in force. Mr. Hodes 
became general agent in October, 
1949 succeeding Edgar T. Wells, 
retired. 
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New business written in the 
Northwestern National in February, 
1952 showed a 12% gain over the 
same month in 1951 and represented 
the second best February in the 
company’s history. 
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Underwriting—from page 21 


who distributed their life business 
to several companies. We found 
we did not need to be afraid of any 
of these classes. ) 

In the last ten or twelve years we 
have been satisfied to keep an eye 
on our large amount experience. We 
have found that it has continued 
good, so we have not considered it 
necessary to make a special study 
of brokerage business again. 


Competition Stiffer 


We all know that brokerage busi- 
ness does not grow on trees. It has 
to be cultivated. There is stiff com- 
petition and it is getting stiffer all 
the time. The agency which tries to 
develop brokerage business has to 
be prepared to give the general in- 
surance broker the specialized serv- 
ice that his clients need and demand. 
It is interesting to see how different 
companies are going about giving 
this service. Some do it through an 
assistant manager or supervisor, 
who devotes full-time to developing 
brokerage sources. Some companies 
are establishing entire agencies to 
develop this business. It has even 
been suggested that ultimately we 
may find a high ranking Home office 
official whose job it is to develop 
this additional source of life insur- 
ance. 

I find that I am getting into the 
discussion of a problem which is 
more of an agency problem than it 
is an underwriting problem. That 
was not unintentional. 








ON BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 


Our job in the life insurance busi- 
ness is to make the public want 
what we know it needs. We have 
not been keeping up with our job. 
in terms of what life insurance in 
force will buy we have lost ground 
in recent years. We know it is a 
mistake to measure a man’s life 
insurance in terms of dollars—we 


measure it in terms of what it will ° 


do. It is just as much of an error 
to look at the total amount of life 
insurance in force in terms of dollars 

instead of the ‘bread, meat and 
potatoes” that Jim Rutherford likes 
to talk about. And in terms of 
bread, meat and potatoes and shelter 
and clothing we have not met our 
obligation to the public. The per- 
centage of claimants who feel that 
they have been adequately taken care 
of by the amount of insurance we 
pay is much smaller than it should 
be, as so many of you must know. 

The trouble is that we have not 
made enough people see their life 
insurance needs clearly. We know 
that when we do we have something 
to offer that cannot be found any- 
where else. We still have a long 
way to go before we can be satisfied 
that the job has been well done, and 
should not overlook any step that 
takes us nearer our goal. 


INSURANCE MARKETING 
SOCIETY 


Hk Life Insurance Marketing 

Institute at Purdue University 
and the Institute of Insurance Mar- 
keting at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity have taken a long step 
forward in promoting and encour- 
aging the cause of campus training. 
A Graduate Society of the Institutes 
of Insurance Marketing has been 
created by the action of representa- 


tives of all graduating classes. 
Organization of the Society coin- 
cided with a five day Reunion 


Seminar attended by 63 graduates 
of the Purdue Course who came 
from 19 states and 25 companies. 
George S. Severance, agent of the 
Ohio National Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Chicago and a 1951 graduate 
of the Purdue School, was elected 
president pro tem and chairman of 
a committee appointed to guide the 
destinies of the Graduate Society un- 
til its annual meeting in September. 


#Table Hour at 


. 





Mr. Severance is a life and qualify 
ing member of the Million Dolla: 
Round Table, a_ practicing | life 
underwriter for 27 years, and 
speaker on the Million Dollar Round 
the time of th 
National Association's meeting 1 
Los Angeles in 1951. 


Purpose 


According to the constitution and 
by-laws, the Graduate Society has 
been formed to assist the Institutes 
of Insurance Marketing in any and 
all practical ways and to encourage 
the enrollment of qualified students. 
The Society desires to cooperate 
with other recognized training insti- 
tutes within the life insurance busi- 
ness, toward the end that graduates 
of the Institutes of Insurance Mar- 
keting will make their fair contribu- 
tion to adequate and complete train- 
ing facilities for all life underwriters. 
In addition, it will sponsor periodic 
meetings, seminars, and group ac- 
tivities, and publish from time to 
time printed material devoted to 
sales ideas and selling techniques. 

Membership is limited to gradu- 
ates of the regular prescribed courses 
of the Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute at Purdue and the Institute 
of Insurance Marketing at S.M.U. 
They must have qualified in the 
requirements of attendance, passing 
grades on examinations, and mini- 
mum production, and must be ac- 
tively engaged in the life insurance 
business. 


September Election 


A board of directors of 11 men, 
as well as the Society’s officers to 
serve for the succeeding year, will 
be elected at the time of the annual 
meeting scheduled in conjunction 
with the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Convention in 
Atlantic City in September. Mem- 
bership on the board of directors 
shall be pro-rated between graduates 
of the respective Institutes of Insur- 
ance Marketing, according to the 
same proportion that total member- 
ship of the Society is derived from 
S.M.U. and Purdue. There are cur- 
rently 114 paid members, and this 
number is expected to reach approxi+ 
mately 500 within the next - few 
months. 
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6 ea. as she had done at the begin- 
ning of every month for the past eight 
years, Dorothy Ellis sat at the old wal- 
nut secretary in her living room, arranged 
the mail in a neat stack at her left and 
procecded with the recurrent task of pay- 
ing her bills. She wrote the checks slowly 
and methodically and double-checked 
her balance after each. The milk, the 
telephone, the gas and light were soon 
accounted for. 


Dorothy picked up the next bill and 
smiled. A dress for Sally. She had bought 
it for her daughter’s sixteenth birthday 
—a wondrous party dress that had made 
Sally feel terribly grown up and ever so 
proud. 


For a moment Dorothy Ellis thought 
back to the other bills she had paid for 
Sally in the past. A year or so ago they 
ran to things like bikes and dungarees 
. . . before that, to dolls and dancing 
lessons ... and before that... 

Before that, it occurred to her, she 
didn’t pay the bills at all. That had al- 


For a second 
she wondered what 
their lives might 
be like, if... 


ways been Fred’s job. He would sit here 
at this same old secretary and stack the 
mail at his left and double-check the 
balance just as she did now... 


In fact, that’s exactly what he had 
been doing that evening back in the 
thirties when Tom Palmer stopped in at 
the house to talk about their life insur- 
ance. Fred had made some remark about 
the never-ending burden of paying bills, 
and in the discussion that followed Tom 
had said to her husband, “Be glad that 
you can pay them, Fred, because you 
have an income from your job to help 
you do it. But I’d feel a lot happier 
about you and Dorothy if she could be 
as sure of a steady income if she ever 
needed it.” They had a long talk that 
night, and Fred took out some additional 
New York Life insurance as a result of it. 


Yes, Dorothy thought, a great many 
letters and papers and documents of all 
kinds had been signed at this big walnut 
secretary. But, as it turned out, nothing 
so important to her whole future—and 
Sally’s—had ever been done as the sign- 
ing of that application that night... 





She looked again at the bill for Sally’s 
dress and wondered for a second what 
their lives might be like, or where they’d 
be, or what they might have had in store 
for them, if... 


But then she decided that “ifs” never 
got you anywhere, anyhow, and so she 
proceeded to make out the check to the 
dress shop—and then double-checked the 
balance, just to make sure. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious, 





Listening?—from page 33 


Isn’t it awful? Another one—head- 
line: 


“He was there when he was 
needed. It’s a fine thing for all of 
us that Buffalo Bill Cody hap- 
pened to come along when he 
did... . So when scouts were 
needed to lead settlers through the 
unmapped frontier, there was Bill 
with his keen eye and a map of 
the West in his head... . Yes, 
it’s lucky that men like Buffalo 


Bill were there when we needed 
them. But how does it happen 
that they always are? .. .” 

And so on far into the night. 

Let’s pause on that one for a 
moment. Recently a very thought- 
ful, well-researched book was pub- 
lished about a fellow named Ned 
Buntline. It is pointed out in that 
book that Bill Cody was pretty 
much of a small-time cowboy, not 
too bright, whose exploits became 
legendary through the work of 
Buntline, one of the early press 
agents in this country. 
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“I keep telling my men: ‘The business is there if you just go out after it!” 


SOMETHING’S MISSING 
IN THIS CARTOON 


You can see a soaring production chart in the cartoon and 
read a “how I do it” in the caption, but these things don’t begin 


to tell the whole story. 


For example, there’s nothing about the thorough organizing 
job the Agency Manager has to do to improve his own efficiency; 
there’s nothing either about the careful selecting our Agency 
Manager does in building his sales force; nothing about the long 
hours of training that make his salesmen qualified Bankerslife- 
men; not a word indicates that many of his Bankerslifemen are 
career life underwriters who have completed three Home Office 
schools and other professional training. 

No sir, the story is not complete until you discover the things 
that make the sales chart skyrocket. 

When you do investigate, you learn more about the training 
and leadership that make the typical Bankersl#feman the kind 
of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker 
or competitor. 


BANKERS 
DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
IOWA 
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I have some others for you. 
TIME, LIFE and FORTUNE a 
little over a year ago ran an ad which 
started off with something about 
spunk water : 


“Mean to say you've never 
heard of spunk water?’ the ad 
asks chummily. “Well, your 
grandpa could have told you about 
it. Used it for warts when he was 
a boy.” 


Well, in 30 or 40 million cases, 
your grandpa could not have used 
it when he was a boy since he ap- 
pened to have been in Italy or 
Germany or France or some other 
place at that time. And to go 
further, it is doubtful if anybody 
else’s grandpa heard of it, either. 
Evidence indicates that outside oi 
Mark ‘Twain's writings, it was 
rarely used except in a small part oi 
the Mississippi Valley area. 

I’m afraid in my _ exuberance 
Il am wandering afield. To put it 
simply, you cannot sell a guy who 
has no bathtub that America is a 
wonderful place because it has so 
many bathtubs. You cannot sell a 
plumber’s helper on the value of the 
tree enterprise system by pointing 
out that the corner drugstore is 
privately owned. You cannot sell 
a man who is living better today 
than he has ever lived before that a 
little inflation is a terrible thing. 
These are not the proper ways. 


It might well be answered, that 
you can prove by the number of 
replies and plaudits that have been 
received that these campaigns, have 
been successful. But I ask again, 
how many replies have been received 
from “‘the man with the hammer and 
the girl behind the counter”? | 
reiterate, we are talking to ourselves. 


Up till now I have been primarily 
critical of our selling attempts. 
FORTUNE does not stand alone in 
this field. I am sure that many of 
you agree with us. No less a person 
than Fyank Abrams, of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, recently said: 


“It always seems rather sad to 
me that we of the industrial and 
business world deceive ourselves 
that we can ‘make friends and 
influence people’ through such 
things as paid newspaper adver- 
tising, pamphlets, and billboards. 
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. . » I think it is almost an insult 
to the intelligence of the average 
reader.” 

By now you may say, “All right, 
but you’ve got to admit that there 
is a job to be done. How do we do 
it?” 

Of course there is a job to be 
done. It’s a job which. for want of 
a better term, I call a public relations 
job. And I probably am not original 
when I say that public relations is 
the sum of a great many individual 
relations. The individual reacts to a 
company or an institution such as 
life insurance as a result of his direct 
contact with it. The most productive 
effort on the part of the life insur- 
ance companies in this sphere can 
be exerted only through you gentle- 
man, the people sitting in this room, 
and others like you. To the policy 
holders and potential policy holders, 
you and your salesmen are the 
personification of the institution of 
life insurance. You can and should 
be the ambassadors of our way of 
life. The inescapable conclusion to 
which this harangue leads us is this. 
Selling life insurance itself is the 
best way to sell free enterprise and 
to combat inflation. When you are 
selling life insurance, you are sell- 
ing individual self-reliance. 

Can you picture any stronger 
affirmation of faith in the free enter- 
prise system than the buying of a 
life insurance policy? Can you pic- 
ture anybody who will fight harder 
for the preservation of the free 
enterprise system than one who has 
a considerable stake in it through 
the purchase of life insurance? 


Sell 


With regard to inflation, I do not 
pretend to have a sufficiently reliable 
crvstal ball to forecast whether the 
long term trend of prices will con- 
tinue up or whether there may be 
a break in that trend. Most repu- 
table economists say that prices will 
never again come down. On the 
other hand, the most recent Federal 
Reserve poll revealed that the great 
bulk of people covered believe prices 
are too high and that they will come 
down. In support of this poll, last 
vear some $22 billion was saved by 
individuals—about 10% of their net 
disposable income. Why did they 
save? I believe the answer is that 
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GOOD AVERAGE 


is Continental Preferred 





Physically: | ... if applicant is good average; 
Vocationally: | ... if applicant is good average; 
Morally: | ... if applicant is good average in 


longevity prospects 





THEN ... our Modified Life 3 is available on an 
extremely attractive net cost basis. Yet because it 
may be sold up to 600% of mortality, the 
producer does not risk loss of sales due to sharp 
distinction between “preferred” and “standard.” 
Another Continental plus. 


Continental 
Assurance Company 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


‘ i) 
Associates: §;' . 
J} 


Conti 1c y Company Transportation Insurance Company 








p S Liberalized blood pressure ratings broaden Continental's ability 
e@ We to serve brokers and surplus writers. 





they are waiting for better buys. Of enterprise system and combat infla- 
course, life insurance is considered tion, my recommendation for life 
a form of saving. The more life insurance companies is to sell more 
insurance that is sold, the less money life insurance and service it even 
that will be available for purchase of better than heretofore. 

goods and, hence, life insurance sales 
alone can be very powerful deter- 
rents to price rises. 


: Annoyed Traveler: "This is exasper- 
Further, those who have invest- é ye i per 
ments in life insurance will certainly, — What pe ang ns if 

without prompting, do everything in sre —— — on — 
their power to keep prices down. Station Agent: “But you must re- 
member we have waiting-rooms. 
So I wind up saying, in substance, What good would they be, if trains 

if you want to promote the free were always on time?” 
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Settlement 


ee Pee Options 






In the new 1952 S. O. you'll find 
complete settlement options pro- 
visions of every policy issued 
since 1900 by: 
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in CORP OR AW DO 


75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI © DALLAS ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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Acacia Mutual, Wash., D. C. Manufacturers, Canada 
Aetna, Conn. Mass. Mutual 
American Mutual, lowa Mass. Savings Banks 
American National, Texas Metropolitan, New York 
American United, Ind. Midland Mutual, Ohio 
Amicable, Texas Minn. Mutual 
Atlantic, Virginia Monarch, Canada 
Bankers, lowa Monarch, Mass. 
Bankers, Nebr. Monumental, Md. 
Bankers National, N. J. Mutual Benefit, N. J. ° G4 
Beneficial, Utah Mutual, Canada many 
Berkshire, Mass. Mutual, New York 
Business Men‘s Assur., Mo. Mutual Trust, Ill. 
California-Western, Calif. Natl. Life & Accident, Tenn. 
Canada, Ont. National, Vt. 
Central, lowa New England Mutual, Mass. i —— . sa r 1p . 
Central Standard, III. New York Life COMPLETE SETTLEMENT OPTION PROVIS| 
Colonial, N. J. New York Savings Bank ‘ “ —_ ‘Orn . 7 A 
Columbian National, Mass. North American Life & Cas. OF E} ERY POLIC y ISSI ED SINCE 1900 
Columbus Mutual, Ohio North American, Ili. . a es . MI r ’ 
Commonwealth, Ky. North American, Canada EACH COMPANY 2 ae AND EV ERY CH A 
Conn. General, Conn. Northern, Wash. = = TANT? mn + Tf . 
Conn. Mutual, Conn. Northwestern Mutual, Wisc. M ADE SINCE DA I E OF ORIGIN AL Is 
Continental American, Dela. Northwestern Natl., Minn. h : 
Continental Assurance, III. Occidental, Calif. _.3059 — »xtion question that isn’t ang 
Country Life, III. Ohio National 20 YEARS OF RESEARCH. 1952 brings ig SETTI EMENT OPTIONS 
Crown, Canada Ohio State you the culmination of twenty years of | in SETTLEME! NS. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 





PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS (Continued) 


QUESTION 6. 


(a) “A” and “B,” men of the 
same age, are not insurable at 
standard rates. However, the 
“X” Life Insurance Company 
will write an ordinary life insur- 
ance policy for each as a sub- 
standard risk. “A’s” policy is to 
be rated up in age by five years, 
the rate at the advanced age 
amounting to approximately $4 
more than that at his actual age. 
“B’s” policy is to be issued with 
a flat extra premium of $4. Since 
the total premium is approxi- 
mately the same for each, “A” 
and “B” feel that they are being 
treated alike. Explain wherein 
these two methods of providing 
insurance for substandard risks 
involve material differences in 
the treatment of “A” and “B” 
and explain also the type of sub- 
standard risk for which each 
method is particularly appropri- 
ate. 

(b) Two types of contract 
proposed in connection with a 
given situation are an immediate 
installment refund and an im- 
mediate joint and last survivor 
annuity. 

(1) Describe the _ essential 
characteristics of each, and (2) 
illustrate for each a type of situa- 
tion to which it would be ap- 
plicable. 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a) “A’s” nonforfeiture values 
will be greater than “B’s’’ since he 
is paying a regular premium for a 
policy at the advanced age and his 
values will increase in the same 
manner and amount as those of a 
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standard risk five years older. “B’s” 
extra premium is simply an extra 
charge for mortality and does not 
affect his nonforfeiture values. The 
dividends on “A’s” policy will be at 
the advanced age rate and probably 
will be higher than the dividends on 
“B's” policy which will be at the 
actual age rate for the same type of 
insurance, 

Rating of applicants depends 
largely on whether the extra hazard 
is increasing and permanent or de- 
creasing and temporary. Where an 
extra hazard, such as overweight 
at or beyond middle age or high 
blood pressure, will produce a higher 
rate of mortality which increases as 
the mortality of older persons would 
increase, rating up the age is an ap- 
propriate method of treating the sub- 
standard risk. Where an extra haz- 


ard is temporary or expected to 
decrease, such as in case of history 
of a recent operation for a condition 
which may or may not recur, the 
addition of an extra premium is an 
appropriate way of treating the risk. 
If the extra hazard disappears, the 
extra premium may be removed; 
if the hazard diminishes, the extra 
premium may be reduced. 


(b) Both an immediate install- 
ment refund annuity and an immedi- 
ate joint and last survivor annuity 
would necessitate the payment of a 
single premium and would provide 
for the payment of income beginning 
upon survival of the first month, 
quarter, half-year or year, depending 
upon how frequently income pay- 
ments are to be made. The contracts 
differ in other respects. The install- 

(Continued on the next vage) 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1950 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form 
a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer 
selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. 
Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated 
or to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers 
to all questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer 
them all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 
who receives a high grade. 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied 
his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of testing 
whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated 
by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting 
the manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and 
then compare it with the answers here presented. 
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ment refund annuity provides for 
payments continuing during the en- 
tire lifetime of the annuitant. If the 
annuitant dies before receiving in- 
stallments equal to the purchase 
price, the installment payments will 
be continued to a beneficiary desig- 
nated by the annuitant until the sum 
of the payments received by the 
annuitant and beneficiary equals the 
purchase price. The joint and last 
survivor annuity provides for the 
continuance of income payments as 
long as any one of two or more 
designated annuitants lives. Pay- 
ments will cease only when the last 
of the designated annuitants dies. 
After the first death, payments may 
continue at the same rate as before 
or the annuity may provide for a re- 
duction in amount to two-thirds or 
some other proportion. When the 
annuity is to be reduced after the 
first death, however, it is usually 
indicated in its title. For example, 
the annuity referred to above would 
be called a joint and two-thirds 
survivor annuity. 

The immediate installment refund 
annuity would be particularly ap- 
plicable to the situation of an elderly 
person who has no dependents and 
who has sufficient capital to purchase 
an annuity on this basis for himself, 
yet who wishes to leave a residual 
estate to some person or organiza- 
tion or who can’t reconcile himself 
to the risk of loss of principal in- 
herent in a non-refund annuity. 


Some income, of course, is sacrificed 
for the refund provision. This type 
of annuity should not be used by a 
person who has someone dependent 
upon him since no further payments 
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will be made if his death occurs after 
he has received income equal to the 
purchase price. 

The immediate joint and last sur- 
vivor annuity would be particularly 
applicable to the situation of an 
elderly couple who have sufficient 
capital to pay a single premium and 
who wish to receive the maximum 
possible income as long as either of 
them lives. It is assumed again that 
there are no dependents and no one 
to whom an estate should be left 
at the expense of reduced income. 


QUESTION 7. 


An insured upon application 
for his policy seven years ago 
understated his age by several 
years and concealed medical 
treatment for an ailment about 
which inquiry had been made by 
the medical examiner. These 
facts came to light upon investi- 
gation after the insured’s suicide 
last month. Explain the life in- 
surance policy provisions which 
have a bearing upon determina- 
tion of the insurance company’s 
liability in this case and justify 
each of the provisions to whch 
you refer. 


Answer to Question 7. 


The life insurance policy provi- 
sions which have a bearing upon 
determination of an insurance com- 
pany’s liability in a case such as that 
referred to are the incontestable 
clause, the suicide clause, and the 
misstatement of age clause. 

The insured was guilty of con- 
cealing a material fact respecting 
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medical treatment for an ailment 
about which inquiry was mac 
This amounted to misrepresentation, 
Such a misrepresentation would pe: 
mit the insurance company to sct 
aside the contract, but the incontest 
able limits the time within 
which such action must be taken o1 
within which the defense is availab|: 
The time limit is one or two years a: 
stated in the particular claus 
Since the policy in question is seve: 


clause 


years old, the defense of misrepre 
sentation would not be available to 
the company. The incontestable 
clause is included in life insurance 
contracts to protect beneficiaries and 
instill confidence in insurance by 
requiring insurers to be diligent and 
enforce their rights within a reason 
able time. Were the contract to be 
open to question indefinitely, espe 
cially after the death of the insured, 
the value of insurance would be 
greatly reduced, much _ litigation 
would result and the high esteem in 


which life insurance contracts are 
held would be lost. 
The insured committed suicide. 


The insurance policy covers the re- 
sult, death, regardless of its cause 
except in case of suicide. The suicide 
clause, however, limits the insurance 
company’s liability in event of sui- 
cide, whether sane or insane, within 
one or two years of the policy date, 
to a return of premiums or the 
reserve, depending on the particular 
clause. Here the suicide occurred 
after seven years and the company 
cannot avoid liability. The clause is 
included in life insurance policies to 
avoid liability for the face amount 
in cases where insurance is applied 
for with suicide contemplated by the 
applicant. There would be pre-selec- 
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tion against insurers if suicide were 
covered from the inception of the 
contract. The period of one or two 
years is long enough to discourage 
such adverse selection, since suicide 
rarely is planned a year or two in 
advance. Mortality tables take 
deaths by suicide into account and 
premiums are sufficient to cover 
such deaths after a reasonable period 
of time. Furthermore, from a social 
point of view, the suicide’s family 
is as much in need and as deserving 
of the proceeds of his life insurance 
as if he had died a natural death. 
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The insured understated his age 
by several years. Any misstatement 
of age is a material misstatement and 
would permit an insurer to set aside 
the contract were it not for the mis- 
statement of age clause. In fact, age 
is so important that it probably 
would be made an exception in the 
incontestable clause and permit con- 
test of the policy at any time if the 
better adjustment of the misstate- 
ment of age clause were not per- 
mitted. The clause provides that if 
the insured misstates his age the 
amount of insurance shall be ad- 


justed to that amount which the 
premium paid would have purchased 
under the same type of contract at 
his true age. Thus if he understates 
his age so that the premium paid is 
ten per cent less than the premium 
for his correct age, the insurer can- 
not avoid liability but must pay 
$900 per $1,000 of face value. This 
is a sound adjustment since it gives 
the insured precisely what he has 
paid for. Many misstatements of age 
are innocently made and the in- 
sured’s correct age often is not 
(Continued on the next page) 
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discovered until after his death. The 
issuance of contracts is expedited by 
not requiring proof of age in ad- 
vance, and innocent beneficiaries are 
protected against contest of insur- 
ance policies on this ground. 


QUESTION 8. 


“The placing of new insurance 
on the books of a life insurance 
company presents a major prob- 
lem which in turn affects the 
reserve valuation basis to be 
used, the nonforfeiture values to 
be granted to policyholders, and 
the maintenance of a favorable 
surplus position. The Standard 
Valuation and Nonforfeiture leg- 
islation has given recognition to 
this problem and has provided a 
more satisfactory basis for meet- 
ing it.” 

(a) State briefly the problem 
to which reference is made above. 

(b and c) How does the Stand- 
ard Valuation and Nonforfeiture 
legislation propose to meet this 
problem with respect to: (1) 


reserve valuation? (2) nonfor- 
feiture values? Explain for each 
separately. 

(d) Would you expect the 
Standard Valuation and Nonfor- 
feiture legislation, to which you 
referred in (b and c), to have 
any bearing upon the mainte- 
nance of a favorable “surplus 
position” for a life insurance 
company? Why? 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) The problem involved in 
placing new insurance on the books 
of a life insurance company is the 
problem of incidence of expense. 
Initial expenses for the agent’s first 
year commission, the medical ex- 
aminer’s fee, the fee for investigation 
of the applicant, underwriting and 
policy issuance expenses and others 
of lesser amount are so large in the 
aggregate that they cannot be met 
out of the first year’s premium load- 
ing. The major part, if not all, of 
the first year premium is needed to 
meet such expenses. But first year 
death claims must be met and, unless 
modification is permitted, the full 
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legal reserves must be established. 
The net premium presumably is just 
sufficient for these latter purposes 
and only the loading is available to 
meet the first year expenses. Even 
though some saving in mortality 
may be realized because of recency 
in selection, this is far from sufficient 
to make up the expense deficit. In 
other words, new business does not 
pay its own way the first year. 

The effect upon surplus is evident. 
If a company writes a large amount 
of new business, the extra first year 
costs produce an apparent decrease 
in surplus. The company is said to 
have borrowed from surplus since it 
is expected that the deficit will be 
made up from the loading of future 
years. Such borrowing presupposes 
the existence of adequate surplus. 

When a company is small or 
young its surplus may not be suffi- 
cient to warrant the apparent drain. 
The solution advanced in this case 
is to permit the company to modify 
(i.e. reduce) its reserve liabilities by 
using a type of preliminary term 
reserve valuation. In effect the first 
year expense is met by deferring in 
whole or in part establishing of the 
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first year reserve liability, and set- 
ting up subsequent reserves at a 
more rapid rate. This can be done 
by utilizing part of the loading of 
subsequent years. 

Whether the problem is met 
through a charge against surplus or 
through modification of the reserve 
liability, non-forfeiture values are 
affected. Reserve bases do not meas- 
ure accurately the actual accumula- 
tion of funds on a policy. Upon 
surrender of a policy the insured 
should be able to obtain only the 
amount. which the insurance com- 
pany has been able to accumulate on 
his policy. In the past non-forfeiture 
values were based upon reserves 
from which surrender charges were 
deducted in the early years of a 
policy’s life in an effort to avoid the 
loss which would result because of 
first year expenses. The new legis- 
lation meets this differently. 

(bandc) The Standard Valua- 
tion and Nonforfeiture legislation 
proposes to meet the problem of first 
year expenses by providing for a 
method of reserve valuation which 
is of the modified preliminary term 
type, and by providing for a method 
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of determining non-forfeiture values 
which is independent of the reserve 
valuation. 

As to reserve valuation, the legis- 
lation provides that legal minimum 
reserves shall be calculated accord- 
ing to the CSO Table of Mortality 
at an interest rate not to exceed 3% 
percent. The modified preliminary 
term method of calculation is em- 
ployed. It allows a company to 
consider a policy as a term policy for 
the first year if the net premium is 
equal to or less than the net premium 
for a twenty payment whole life 
contract at the given age. This re- 
leases the first year reserve normally 
required for a permanent policy, but 
provides for modification of the net 
premium so that the “borrowed” 
values will be “paid back” from load- 
ing by the end of the premium pay- 
ing period. The increase in the net 
premium taken from the loading is 
based upon the annuity value of the 
“loan.” When applied to forms of 
insurance with net premiums higher 
than those for twenty payment life 
insurance, the preliminary term valu- 
ation method as above described for 
certain policies would allow too 


great a sum for first year expenses, 
so the allowance is limited by modi- 
fying the plan in such a way that 
only a portion of the first year re- 
serve is released on the higher pre- 
mium contracts. 

Non-forfeiture values are deter- 
mined according to realistic assump- 
tions as to the way in which funds 
are accumulated under a policy. In 
short, a non-forfeiture value will not 
develop until first year expenses on 
the basis of these cost assumptions 
have been met. The mortality basis 
(the CSO Table) and the maximum 
interest assumption (3%4%) for 
determining minimum values are set 
forth in the law. The first year 
expense allowance is accounted for 
in the calculation. The concept of 
a surrender charge has been aban- 
doned since there is no association 
between reserves and non-forfeiture 
values. Furthermore a company may 
change its reserve basis to one which 
is more conservative without altering 
its surrender values as was often 
legally necessary heretofore. By 
these changes greater equity among 
policyholders should be achieved. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(d) This legislation will have an 
important bearing upon the ability 
of some life insurance companies to 
maintain a favorable “surplus posi- 
tion.” Although it will not change 
the real surplus of any company, 
since it has no effect upon actual 
mortality costs, actual expenses or 
actual interest earnings, it will 
change the “surplus position” as re- 
corded in company statements. This 
will result from the fact that the new 
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Brokerage Inquiries Invited 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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reserve valuation basis will permit 
companies that had previously used a 
more conservative reserve valuation 
basis to meet first year expenses 
without reducing surplus. That is, 
reserve liabilities rather than surplus 
may be reduced. Also, since nonfor- 
feiture values are based on realistic 
assumptions as to the accumulation 
of funds under a policy, a withdraw- 
ing policyholder cannot withdraw 
what has not been accumulated. In 
other words, he cannot cause the 
company loss upon surrender, a 
possibility heretofore which would 
reduce surplus. 


QUESTION 9. 


Compare carefully group life 
insurance and industrial life in- 
surance as to: 

(a) The factors which deter- 
mine eligibility of a given person 
for insurance under each plan. 

(b) The essential differences 
in the methods of marketing the 
two types. 

(c) The factors which in- 
fluence the cost of the two types. 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a) The eligibility of a person 
for group life insurance depends 
upon his membership in an eligible 
group. In general he must be one 
of a group of employees of a com- 
mon employer; the group must in- 
clude at least 25 lives; if the plan 
is contributory, at least 75 per cent 
of the employees must subscribe ; 
and the employee must be actively 
at work at the time he becomes 
eligible, usually after a probationary 
period if the plan has been in effect 
prior to his employment. The group 
as a whole is underwritten, rather 
than the individual lives within it. 

The eligibility of a person for 
industrial life insurance depends 
upon his individual insurability. 
Although no medical examination 
is normally required, an application 
is taken and the insurability of the 
individual risk is determined. 

(b) Group life insurance is often 
marketed through group specialists, 
although an agent may have made 
the initial contact. A proposal is 
prepared and presented to the em- 
ployer for his approval. The em- 
ployer may call meetings of his em- 





ployees to discuss the plan with bot! 
his personnel officers and the grou) 
specialist participating. If the plan 
is contributory, employees are asked 
to accept or reject the plan. Onc 
an adequate number accept the plan 
and it becomes operative, premium 
payments are handled by the em 
ployer, and the authorized dedi 
tions are made from the pay of the 
employees. The employer receives a 
master contract and each participat 
ing employee receives a certificate 

Industrial life insurance is mar 
keted by industrial agents on an 
individual basis. The agent has a 
debit for the collection of premiums 
on business in force. He solicits 
insurance in the territory covered by 
his debit and collects the initial 
premium. Each week or month 
thereafter he collects the subsequent 
premiums as part of his debit. 

(c) The cost of group life insur 
ance is low because of the following 
factors : 


1. Mortality costs are low since 
groups are composed of those actu- 
ally working and presumably in 
good health. There is little possi- 
bility of adverse selection. The in- 
flux of new lives at younger ages 
and the failure of those leaving em- 
ployment to convert their insurance 
tend to keep mortality costs low. 

2. Expenses are low since the 
insurance is written on a wholesale 
basis. Although considerable time 
and effort may be spent in placing 
a single case, the number of lives 
and amount of insurance is so large 
that the expense per unit of insur- 
ance is low. The employer meets 
some of the expenses of record-keep- 
ing, premium collection and the like 
which fall upon the insurance com- 
pany in the case of individual poli- 
cies. Only one contract is issued 
and accounted for by the company. 

Industrial life insurance is rela- 
tively high in cost. 


1. Mortality is less favorable than 
on group or ordinary insurance. 
There, is generally no medical ex- 
amination to assist in selection and 
there is not the protection against 
adverse selection which exists in 
group life insurance. Generally 
poorer living conditions and _ less 
favorable working conditions con- 
tribute to the higher rate of mortality 
among industrial lives. 
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2, Expenses are high since the 
jusurance is written on an individual 
basis and for relatively small 
amounts. The house to house collec- 
tion of premiums is expensive, as is 
also the individual record keeping 
which is necessary. The mere fre- 
quency of premium payment adds to 
the expense of operating the plan. 


QUESTION 10. 


(a) Using the information 
given below, show in figures and 
explain how the net level pre- 
mium reserves would compare at 
age 65 on the following life 
insurance contracts issued by the 
same company on the same mor- 
tality and interest basis: 

Ordinary life insurance issued 
at age 35. 

Twenty-payment life insurance 
issued at age 35. 

Ordinary life insurance issued 
at age 45. 


Present 
Value of a 
Net Single Life Annuity 
Age Premium Due 
35 $456.61 $22. 
45 551.37 18.39 
55 653.56 14.20 
753.73 10.10 


(b) Given the following data, 


‘ compute the net single premium 


for a deferred life annuity issued 
at age 40, first payment to be 
made at age 70. 

(Note: Do not make multiplica- 
tions, divisions or additions. Merely 
indicate the results by letters “A,” 
“B,” “C,” etc. Show the method of 
computation for only the first three 
and the last three years in any 
series.) 


1937 Standard 
Annuity Table 
Wumb 


Present Value 
of $1 at 244% 
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An Old Line Company 
with an outstanding 
Record of Low Net Cost 
Ins. in Force Dec. 31, 1951—$246,139,001 


Agency Openings for 
Lutherans in 21 States. 


LutHeran Mutua. Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WAVERLY, IOWA 




















Age er Due as Follows: 
End of 
Year 
39 941,691 wy kéens -975610 
40 937,889 SB ccees -951814 
41 933,804 Se eewes -928599 
42 929,416 © armas -905951 
43 924,706 D ceess -883854 
69 600,731 ae 
70 577,445 Se se wits -48866 
71 553,332 a esees 476743 
72 528,443 ARS 465115 
73 502,843 EP Ss ace 453771 
‘ : gee 442703 
3 ‘ 7a 431905 
105 249 esses 421371 
106 97 are -411094 
107 30 eer -401067 
108 6 hata tck -391285 
109 1 a annum .381741 
Urea -205908 
ry 6 
PAR. 195986 
oe were'd 191206 
RSS 86542 
eee 181992 
me 62420 177554 


(Continued on the next page) 
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YOUR CLIENTS NEED 





SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT COVERS THE ENTIRE PHYSICAL HAZARD 
. .. NOT ACCIDENT ONLY, NOR SHOULD IT 
EXCLUDE CERTAIN TYPES OF SICKNESS. ADD 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION TO EVERY LIFE IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM FOR WHICH YOU ARE 
RESPONSIBLE. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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Coming Through! 


As we enter 1952, our Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary Year, we are proud of every 
member of our Agency Force. They have 
kept “coming through” year after year 
with new records of production built as 
a result of specially designed policies— 
Life, Accident, Health and Hospital— 
generous commissions, and a sincere, 
friendly and interested Home Office per- 
sonnel. 


Beahas 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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Answer to Question 10. 


(a) The net level premium re- 
serve on a contract is the present 
value of future benefits less the pres- 
ent value of future premiums. The 
net single premium at the insured’s 
attained age is the present value of 
future benefits. The net annual level 
premium payable on the contract, 
if multiplied by an annuity due for 
the premium paying period as of 
the insured’s attained age, will be 
the present value of future pre- 
miums. Therefore, the reserves of 
the contracts indicated below will be: 


(1) O.L. issued age 35, valued 
age 65. 
456.61 





$753.73 — x 10.10 
22.28 


3.73 — 207.00 = 546.73 


wn 


7 


(2) 20-pay life issued age 35, 
valued age 65. 
$456.61 





(3) O.L. issued age 45, valued 
age 65. 


551.37 
$753.73 — 





x 10.10 = 


18.39 
753.73 — 302.82 = 450.91. 
(b) The net single premium for 
a deferred life annuity issued at age 
40, first payment to be made at age 
70, would be determined as follows : 
577,455 x $1 x 1.000000 = A 
553,332 x 1x .975610=B 
528,443 x 1x .951814—C 


30 x 1x .401067=—=X 
6x lx 1z5—Y 
lx lx 31741=2Z 


“S” 


“Sg” 

—— = Value of annuity due at age 70 
577,445 

577,445 8 





—— x - x 476743 = Net Single 
937,889 577,445 Premium 

Another method of obtaining the 
same result would be to change the 
discount factors in the series of 
computations to .476743, .465115, 
453771, :::, .191206, .186542, and 
.181992 respectively, and divide the 
total by-937,889. 


The weaker sex is the stronger sex because 
of the weakness of the stronger sex for the 
weaker sex. 


A young man appeared as the defendant 
in a breach of promise suit and annoyed 
the judge by his levity in his replies. 

"Sir," said the judge severely, “you will 
please discontinue your joking remarks. You 
may court in jest, but you cannot jest in 
court." 
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MORTGAGE SUGGESTIONS 


HAT the federal government 
should immediately increase the 
interest rates on Federal Housing 
Administration insured mortgage 
loans and Veterans Administration 
guaranteed loans to again attract 
private investors into the field and 
end the tight money conditions 
which have prevailed in the market 
for nearly a year was urged by the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America at their Midwinter Mort- 
gage Conference. The Association’s 
proposals are being submitted to 
Senator Burnet Maybank, chairman 
of the senate banking and currency 
committee, which recently held 
hearings on possible solutions to the 
crisis in the mortgage money market. 
In addition to the increased inter- 
est rates, which now stand at 414 
per cent for FHA loans and 4 per 
cent for VA loans, the Association 
urged that two administrative 
changes be made in the present de- 
fense housing loans. First, said the 
Association’s proposal, the interest 
rate on the debentures which are 
exchange for foreclosed real estate, 
should be raised from 2% per cent 
to a rate which will assure their 
sale at par; and, second, some im- 
provement should be made in the 
present “waste” provisions of the 
loans. 


Testimony 


The Association’s representatives, 
President Costa, and W. A. Clarke 
of Philadelphia, chairman of its 
Washington committee, testified be- 
fore Senator Maybank’s hearings in 
Washington in February and the 
proposals adopted will be added to 
their testimony with the senate bank- 
ing and currency committee which 
is considering future action. 

“Current FHA and VA rates are 
not effective because they are not 
competitive with the rates lending 
institutions are able to obtain on 
other types of securities,” said the 
proposal. “It was pointed out in 
the hearings by several witnesses 
that the cost for handling these loans 
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totalled about 8/10 of 1 per cent 
composed of the normal % of 1 per 
cent paid for servicing plus 3/10 of 
1 per cent home office expense. 

“FHA Commissioner Franklin 
D. Richards gave his opinion that 
the net yield on a typical 4.25 per 
cent FHA mortgage would be 3.49 
per cent. After servicing cost of 
8/10 of 1 per cent, the net yield 
on a VA guaranteed mortgage with 
a 4 per cent gross rate would be 3.20 
per cent and on FHA 4.25 per cent 
loans 3.45 per cent. Net yields of 
this percentage are not attractive 
today in competition with the rates 
offered on corporate securities. 

“The FHA and VA yield, to be 
made effective, must be increased 
to be competitive with the rates in- 
vestors are able to obtain in the gen- 
eral market. 


No Proposal Offered 


“Action on interest rates by the 
administrative agencies earlier in 
1951 would have saved the Treasury 
millions of dollars. The Federal 
National Mortgage Association, 
early in 1951, was actively selling 
mortgages at favorable prices. In 
the latter part of the year, FNMA 
purchases of loans have averaged 
$50,000,000 per month and in Jan- 
uary, 1952, they jumped to ap- 
proximately $80,000,000.” 

The Association charged that de- 
lay in acting will imperil the defense 
housing program and the continuity 
of the veterans guaranteed home 
loan program. 

“Up to the present time the ad- 
ministrative agencies have offered 
no proposal except to wait for a 
change in the money market. The 
agencies have held to this solution 
for nearly a year. We see no evi- 
dence that money conditions are 
likely to ease within the crucial 
period of getting the defense hous- 
ing program under way. The ques- 
tion is one of great urgency and 
will not permit of further delav.” 

The only other alternative to the 
increase in rates, Costa said, “is 


government assistance by either in- 
creased congressional appropriations 
to FNMA for further over-the- 
counter purchases of FHA and VA 
insured mortgages ; and for advance 
commitments for defense housing ; 
or direct loans to be made by the 
Veterans Administration.” These 
solutions are not advisable, he de- 
clared, because “increased congres- 
sional appropriations of additional 
funds for FNMA operations or ap- 
propriations for direct Veterans 
Administration lending create ad- 
ditional deficits and, as stated by 
Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve Board, they are inflationary. 
We oppose further appropriations 
for either of these purposes.” 

The Association’s proposal further 
declared “It is our opinion these 
increases would produce sufficient 
funds from private sources to com- 
plete the present defense housing 
program and provide opportunities 
for veterans to purchase homes. 
This particularly applies to minority 
(racial) groups and to those rural 
areas not customarily served by 
conventional lenders.” 

The crisis in the mortgage money 
market began last March (1951) 
when the federal government with- 
drew support from the government 
bond market at par, causing a drop 
in price of federal securities. As a 
result, the entire field of investment 
was affected and yields of securities 
moved higher. Investors generally 
turned to the corporate bond market 
and mortgage funds became tight 
since investors could generally se- 
cure higher yields in other invest- 
ment media. 

In its proposal, the Association 
did not specifically recommend the 
exact amount of increase in rates 


for FHA and VA loans. 


Try Free Enterprise 


Mortgage loans don’t have to have 
Government insurance or guarantee 
to be a good risk, a New York ap- 
praiser said at the conference. Henry 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Suggestions—Continued 


G. Waltemade, president of Henry 
Waltemade, Inc., appraising firm, 
told the Association that ‘‘good con- 
ventional loans are the backbone of 
any mortgage portfolio. 

“We talk about the free enter- 
prise system, expanding personal 
initiative, encouraging individual 
vision,” he said. “On the other 
hand we get into a bureaucratic rut 
and become almost utterly depend- 
ent upon guarantee by governmental 
agency. 

“Why not get out and look over 
the applications, appraise the prop- 
erties realistically, assume your re- 
sponsibility as a mortgage officer 
by having the courage to decide if 
a loan is a good or bad one. Insti- 
tutions don’t need high priced loan 
officers to take top heavy insured 
loans and sit back and hope they 
will work out—and, failing, look to 
the Government for debentures.” 





Boston 


Mutual 


Gnsurance 


Company 





Boston Mutual again reports that 
its Insurance in Force has doubled in 
the last 10 years. 





JAY R. BENTON, President 





YEAR END FIGURES 


ACH year as supplements to our 

Weekly Life Insurance Digest, we 
publish year end figures on the various 
life insurance companies. These fig- 
ures include assets, capital and surplus 
funds, premi i insurance 
written, insurance in force and gain 
in insurance in force. For those sub- 
scribers to this magazine who would 
like a set of these figures, they can 
be secured by writing to the Alfred 
M. Best Company and a set will be 
sent free of charge. The communica- 
tion requesting the figures should be 
directed to the Life Department. 




















STATE SUPERVISION 


WO recent items of news may 

on the surface appear to have 
little in common. Basically, how- 
ever, they are part and parcel of 
the same problem. In the first case, 
the Federal Trade Commission took 
its initial action under the McCarran 
Act against an insurance company. 
The company involved, American 
Family Life of San Antonio, Texas, 
does most of its business through the 
mails. The company agreed to mod- 
erate its advertising, which created 
the impression that more was being 
offered than actually was. In the 
second case, the Defense Depart- 
ment has issued a new set of rules 
under which commercial life insur- 
ance companies can solicit service 
men on military reservations. While 
the scope of soliciting has in some 
instances and under some circum- 
stances been curtailed, no concrete 
steps were taken to see that service 
personnel would receive appropriate 
policies in sound companies. 


The trend today in many lines of 
activity is toward federal control. 
So far, the life insurance industry 





City. 


and may be secured on application. 





OFFICE OF THE CITY MANAGER 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
NOTICE TO HEALTH INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Sealed proposals will be received at the above office until 1:30 P.M., on the 
18th day of April, 1952, at which time and place they will be publicly opened, 
for a Hospitalization and Sick Benefit System for officers and employees in the 
service of the City of Miami Beach, Florida, as required to be furnished by the 
City Council and the Governing Board of the Employees’ Benefit Plan of said 


Specifications are on file and may be examined at the office of the City Clerk 
The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 
Cc 


(Signed) C. W. Tomlinson 


March 18, 1952 


COUNCIL CITY OF MIAMI BEACH 








City Clerk 
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in the main has managed to stay 
clear. This is not only the desire of 
the business but also of supervisory 
officials. But if you are going to 
buck a trend, you need to be on 
sound ground. In some states the 
ground is shaky and they are the 
weak links in the chain. The basic 
reason for the existence of any State 
Insurance Department is to protect 
policvholders—not only those within 
their borders but also those outside 
who secure policies from companies 
under their control. The various 
states, by premium taxes, license 
fees, etc., collect more than ample 
funds to do a good job. Those who 
desire federal control may conclude 
under these circumstances that some 
states, at least, can’t or won’t do the 
proper job. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE last publication of this 

column (Nov. 62), the following 
have been elected directors: Berk- 
shire Life (Mass.), Charles A. 
Foehl, Jr., educator; Colonial Life 
(N. J.), Kenneth J. Hanan, baker, 
succeeding E. J. Murphy, resigned; 
Commercial Life (Can.), A. W. R. 
Sinclair; Empire Life Assurance 
(Can.), Thomas Oakley, industrial- 
ist; General American Life (Mo.), 
C. R. Anthony, merchant; John 
Hancock (Mass.), Edward B. 
Hanify, lawyer; Lincoln National 
(Ind.), John A. Mayer, banker and 
H. Lewis Rietz, vice president; 
Metropolitan (N. Y.), Robert L. 
Hamill, engineer; North American 
Life (Can.), J. M. Breen, manufac- 
turer; North Central Life (Minn.), 
Walter P. Dorle, banker and L. V. 
Asbury, real estate; Northern Life 
Assurance (Can.), G. W. Geddes, 
D. B. Weldon; Occidental of Cali 
fornia, Sam Husbands, banker: 
Pacific National (Utah), Gordon C. 
Holt, real estate; Postal Life 
(N. Y.), Andrew P. Maloney, 
banker, Reliance Life (Pa.). Robert 
C. Kneil, Glen G. Lamar, Frank G. 
Whitbread, vice presidents, G. 
Robert Mullans, actuary ; Joseph D. 
Frank, vice president and general 
counsel, Lincoln National: Union 
Central (Ohio), Weber W. Sebold. 
industrialist. succeeding the late 
Thomas J. Davis. 
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60 Different Policy inn 
Cover Every Life 
Insurance Need 


The figures in Jefferson Standard’s 45th Annual Statement 
“come alive” when considered in terms of the human values 
they represent. They reflect a measure of financial security 
to more than a million Americans—policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries—from coast to coast. These people, in their search 
for a more secure future, have turned to life insurance and 
the Jefferson Standard. 


4% 
Jefferson Standard continues to lead all major insurance 
companies in rate of interest paid on funds left on deposit 
to provide income. While guaranteeing 242% on policies 
currently being issued, the company has never paid less 
than 4% on these funds—extra income to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 
Year of the Billion 
The billion dollar insurance in force mark was passed June 
21, 1951. More than 36 years were required to attain the 
first half-billion—less than 8 years for the second half- 
billion. 
Planning for Tomorrow's Needs 

Most policies are bought over a period of years. To attain 
maximum value from each life insurance dollar invested 
requires careful planning—for tomorrow’s needs. Steadily 
rising living costs, increased taxes, changes in the policy- 
holder’s situation—all these factors make it necessary for 
the policyholder to have his life insurance program re- 
viewed frequently. Your Jefferson Standard agent stands 
ready to assist you in keeping your program fitted to your 
needs. 





1951 HIGHLIGHTS 


New Lire INSURANCE SALES Assets DECEMBER 31, 1951 


$127,150,721 $296,177,226 


INSURANCE IN Force At YEAR-END 


$1,038,906,186 





J efferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WOME OFFICE © GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 


Condensed 


45TH ANNUAL STATEMENT* 


ASSETS 


Cash. . . 
Bonds .. 


Stocks, Preferred & Common. 


Mortgage Loans . 
Lease Back Real Estate. 
Other Real Estate Including 
Home Office Building 
Loans to Policyholders 
All Other Assets . 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves . 
Reserve for Policy Claims. 
Policy Proceeds Left with 


Company 


Dividends for Policyholders ° 


Investment Fluctuation Fund . 


December 31, 1951 


Other Liabilities and Reserves . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 
Contingency Reserve 
Capital and Surplus . 


TOTAL . 


$ 3,634,002 
79,602,237 
29,324,625 

137,592,209 
12,584,554 


2,348,790 
19,921,816 
11,168,993 

$296,177,226 


$212,652,134 
1,007,689 


25,474,265 
3,333,622 
6,134,939 

11,574,577 

$260,177,226 
$ 4,000,000 

32,000,000 

$296,177,226 


*Copy of booklet containing our com- 
plete report available on request. 











Military Economy—from page |5 
tance.” Mrs. Rogers also discussed 
the plight of the survivors of higher 
ranking officers who had become ac- 
customed to a standard of living far 
beyond $75.00 per month. Ignoring 
for the sake of discussion that sur- 
vivor benefits also include monthly 
income for each child, and $92.90 
per month additional for ten years, 
the remarkable thing about these 
statements is that no reference is 
made as to the responsibility of 
servicemen to provide their own 
protection for their families through 
the purchase of private life insurance. 

This pressure to increase service- 
men’s death benefits has taken the 
form of a legislative proposal, intro- 
duced by Congressman Kilday in 
the House last October as H.R. 5594. 
This plan is a mandatory insurance 
program ostensibly supported en- 
tirely by preraiums paid by the 
servicemen. It would compel all 
servicemen with dependents te con- 
tribute a percentage of their basic 
pay. The death benefit would 
amount to 25% of the annual basic 
pay, plus $360.00 per vear for each 


child not to exceed a total of $900 
per year for the children. Actuarial 
studies show that these benefits plus 
existing benefits could amount to as 
much as $76,000 in the case of a 
Major who dies leaving a widow and 
three children. In the case of a 
private who dies leaving a widow 
and three children the benefit could 
amount to over $59,000. 


Propaganda 


This bill has already been reported 
by a subcommittee to the full com- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee. It may be called up for 
hearing within the near future, in 
which event it will be opposed by a 
witness appearing in behalf of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, and witnesses appearing for the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The propaganda in support of the 
bill emphasizes that the proposed 
insurance system is self-supporting. 
Studies made by life insurance com- 
pany actuaries, which were filed by 





evidences of success. 


clients. 


INSURANCE COMPA 
RALEIOM. NORTH CAROLINA 








“| want to be able to TOUCH it” 


True, that’s no standard for a man who’s 
selling “intangibles”. Yet OCCIDENTAL 
LIFE agents can pile high all the solid 


More important, they score high in carpet- 
slipper cogitations . . . in comfortable 
reflections on company support and 
personal relationships . . . on commu- 
nity standing . . . on the kind of job 
—the best possible job—they do for their 


For example, they can offer clients the three- 
way convenience of our TWENTY PAY- 
MENT GUARANTEED OPTIONS POL. 
ICY. For full information, write to 


OCCIDENTAL /y 


world. 








the company associations with the 
subcommittee last fall, concluded 
that: 

1. The contributions would be 
insufficient to provide the benefits in 
time of war, and may be insufficient 
to provide the benefits in time of 
peace. 

The contributions are inequi- 
table in relation to benefits provided 
The administrative set-up gives 
no assurance that contributions will 
be maintained at sufficiently high 
levels to cover the cost of benefits. 

This actuarial study has_ been 
under attack by the proponents of 
the bill. It would appear that the 
actuarial profession, which I always 
understood practiced in the field of 
a relatively exact science, is being 
challenged. The fact that the legal 
profession has thrived for centuries 
on disagreement is generally ac 
cepted, but when actuarial studies 
are questioned, great interest is 
aroused. We are so curious that we 
are trying to arrange 
attended by the interested 
actuaries on both sides, so that 
any points of disagreement may be 
discussed. In all probability the 


a conference 
to be 
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those looking for a permanent connection. 
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difference, if any, will involve philo- 
sophical considerations, rather than 
actuarial concepts. 


Slow Motion Communism 


Servicemen are engaged in a 
supreme effort to preserve our free 
economy. Beyond the threat of war 
is everyone’s fear that too much 
reliance on the state by the individual 
will destroy our system and sub- 
stitute bureaucracy for it. Bureau- 
cracy is an important milestone on 
the road to communism, the system 
that is responsible for our defense 
plans. We as individuals, and I 
include the military, must do more 
for ourselves, and avoid shifting our 
personal responsibilities to the cen- 
tral Government; otherwise, the 
freedom for which servicemen are 
now fighting will be lost. I submit 
that servicemen, after studying the 
Kilday plan more carefully, will see 
in it the creation of more bureau- 
cracy. They will recognize that in 
the end it will be a costly method 
of achieving insurance protection, 
and that it is to their interest to 
patronize the service and protection 
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of the private life insurance com- 
panies and their agents. 

The Kilday bill should not be 
evaluated entirely in terms of the 
threat to private business, but also 
with respect to its influence upon 
the thinking of individuals. The 
struggle between the advocates of 
statism and the champions of private 
enterprise must ultimately be re- 
solved in the minds of men. Since 
public acceptance will determine the 
issue, it is important for us to recog- 
nize that a private business will not 
be accepted simply because it is 
private. If the life insurance busi- 
ness, for example, fails to meet 
reasonable needs for insurance serv- 
ice, undoubtedly people will demand 
such service from Government. For 
example, I see in the Kilday Bill an 
effort to capitalize on the fact that 
life companies in time of war use 
war clauses. This temporary limita- 
tion on our otherwise unrestricted 
service is being used as a spring- 
board to launch a big Government 
insurance program. 

The present Government indem- 
nities afford an adequate floor of 
protection, and all that is needed is 


a system whereby private coverage 
will always be available to service- 
men who desire to supplement their 
Government benefits. In peace-time, 
such coverage is readily available. 
It has been suggested that in time of 
war, private insurance could be 
issued to meet this need within 
reasonable limits under legislation 
which would provide Government 
reinsurance of the net amount at 
risk, if death results from war causes. 
Such a system could be optional both 
as to servicemen and the life insur- 
ance companies. Studies are now 
being conducted by the staffs of the 
company associations with a view of 
determining whether such a plan 
might be feasible. 

The utilization of the power to 
tax income and to distribute the take 
to privileged groups is the very es- 
sence of the welfare state, and if 
pursued far enough will result in the 
nationalization of a large part of our 
private enterprise system. Statism 
thrives in a climate of confusion, 
doubletalk, and mislabeling at a time 
when public responsibility is low and 
there is a lack of harmony in ideals. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Military Economy—Continued 


Advocates of statism are character- 
ized by a conscience which is con- 
stantly compromised by the eager- 
ness of the mind for security at 
somebody else’s expense. To them, 
freedom is construed to mean, free- 
dom from the anxieties and burdens 
of our private enterprise system, 
freedom from personal responsibility 
to dependents, freedom from saving 
and investing their own money and 
freedom from the penalties associ- 
ated with incompetence and inability 
to compete in our productive system. 
Indeed, they fear everything except 
Government. I feel confident that 
the fine men who are in the service 
of our country do not want any part 
of this dangerous philosophy. 


SECTION 213 


NHE public hearing lasted only 
‘| one day (Feb. 14) and results 
were not clear. Revised proposal of 
McLain Committee received unani- 
mous approval of large and small 


companies, as well as N.A.L.U. 
Supt. Bohlinger, while admitting 


that present law contains most of 
weaknesses that companies and 
agents have pointed out, also listed 
some of his objections to McLain 
proposal as amended. 





ARE TERM CRAZY 


You commission POOR? 


If you are running the losing race of 
trying to increase your Term Sales 
to keep your income abreast of the 
inflationary spiral, then Mister you 
had better write Pacific National and 
find out a good solution to your 
"grave digging" problems. 


Pacific National has a new flexible 
investment contract that will put air 
in your lungs, money in your pockets 
and a smile on your face. 


WRITE Kenneth W. Cring, Vice-Pres. 
and Superintendent of Agencies; he 


has some fine G. A. openings for 
the right men. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Salt-Lake City, Utah 
Ray H. Peterson, President 











In military parlance, the situation 
with respect to changing this expense 
limitation provision of the New York 
law at the time we go to press (mid- 


March) could be described as 
“fluid.” Since the hearing new 
developments have been: «. bill 


sponsored by the Joint Legislative 
Lommittee was introduced. It ap- 
parently was dratted with approval 
by the Insurance Department since 
it contains some of the features Supt. 
Bohlinger said were necessary. Ac- 
cording to the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, it 
does not meet with their approval 
and they are exercising their in- 
fluence to have it defeated. The Lite 
Insurance Assn. of America and the 
American Life Convention took 
similar action, __ 

The recommendation of the Mc- 
Lain Committee as amended seemed 
to satisfy everyone at the last hearing 
but the Superintendent. It is our 
understanding that a number of 
large and small companies are going 
to try and have the measure intro- 
duced although it will not have 
Department backing. The agents are 
still in favor ot this proposal. 
Whether some changes may be made 
is not known at this time. In the 
meantime Senator Mahoney, a 
former chairman of the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Insurance, has 
introduced a bill to change Section 
213. Basically it provides that com- 
panies cannot exceed the outside 
limits currently specified in the law. 
How the companies spend their 
money within those limits is a matter 
for management alone to determine. 
As a companion measure, he also 
introduced a bill providing for the 
elimination of secondary vouchers 
which have been expensive to audit 
and control. Ed Lupton introduced 
identical bills in the Assembly. 

This measure of Mahoney's, while 
not considered comprehensive by the 
agents, does offer something new: 
(1) cost to policyholders would not 
be increased, and (2) company man- 
agement would have a great deal 
more latitude in which to manage. 
It was a last minute introduction and 
opinion on it in the business has 
not crystallized. 





“Juvenile deliquency—what's that mean?" 
"Guess it's kids acting like their parents.” 


BEAL HEADS L.U.T.C. 


RVILLE E, BEAL, CLU, vice 

president, Prudential, has been 
unanimously elected president of the 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
at the fourth annual meeting of its 
Board of Trustees, held February 
12 at LUTC Headquarters in New 
York City according to an announce- 
ment by Benjamin N. Woodson, 
CLU, managing director. Mr. Beal 
succeeds Ralph G. Engelsman, gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual in N. Y. C. 
Trustee Chauncey D. Cowles, Jr., 
CLU, succeeds Mr. Beal as 
president of the Council while 
Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, and 
Maxwell L. Hoffman were re-elected 
secretary and treasurer respectively. 


vice 


New trustees are O. Kelly Ander- 
son, president, New England Mu- 
tual, and Richard N. Lewis, CLU, 
manager, Great National Life, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Former Managing Director Id 
mund L, G,. Zalinski, CL.U, assistant 
vice president, New York Life, and 
QO. J}. Lacy, president, California- 
Western States Life, S 
were re-elected to the 


Sacramento, 
Soard. 

“The Life Underwriter Training 
Council is preparing an all out cam- 
paign to make 1952-53 classes 
available to every community in the 
entire country,’ said Ralph G., 
Kngelsman, LUTC President prior 
to Beal’s election, in announcing 
twelve Regional Planning Panels for 
Course Committee Chairmen. More 
than 300 invitations already mailed. 

These two-day meetings will be 
conducted in the spring by members 
of the Headquarter Staff. Veteran 
Chairmen and those who will be 
responsible for LUTC in their lo- 
calities for the first time will get 
together to exchange ideas on the 
best means of making the program a 
permanent part of their communi- 
ties’ activities. They will discuss 
methods which have been success- 
fully employed for selecting instruc- 
tors, pfiblicizing the Course, securing 
suitable classrooms, handling enroll- 
ments, screening applicants and 
supervising classes. Upon his return, 
each Chairman will meet with the 
members of his Local or State Com- 
mittee to plan a month-by-month, 
top-notch class organization sched 
ule. 
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Year Ending December 31, 1951 $ 

$ 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

ASSETS 8 

> 

1950 1951 3 

Bonds $20,431,650.87 — $19,575,002.25 $ 
Cash and Bank Deposits : 974,359.58 1,813,422.13 2 
Stecks 4,119,840.99 1,978,448.16 > 
Mortgage Loans 29,114,725.87 32,074,836.58 4 
Real Estate: 3 
Home Office Properties 715,965.24 108,500.00 > 
Other Real Estate 146,676.59 146,676.59 4 
Investment Real Estate 1,817,268.86 1,879,165.2¢ 2 
Loans on Policies 3,328,832.64 3.451,265.99 > 
Premiums in Process of Collection 1,056,896.65 1,158,941.36 $ 
Other Assets 442,750.83 199,971.13 $ 
, 

ccna > 

Total $62,148,974.12  $65,986,829.47 $ 

> 

. 

LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 2 

ce 

Policyowners’ Reserves $49,903,796.34  $52,055,768.21 $ 
Policyowners’ Funds Left with Company 6,309,292.61 6,639,541 .94 $ 
Liability for Claims Awaiting Proof 383,620.52 321,130.53 5 
Other Liabilities 1,314,818.81 1,526,134.36 > 
Valuation of Securities Reserve —() 198,115.46 $ 
Capital, Surplus, and Special Reserves for the $ 
Additional Protection of Policyowners 4,237,445.84 4,646,138.97 2 
einiaiiiendin 4 

Total Liabilities and Capital Funds $62,148,974.12  $65,986,829.47 3 

$ 

> 

> 

> 

$ 

> 

INSURANCE IN FORCE $268,614,795 2 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Aetna Life: Carl W. Eagle, C.L.U., with 
the company since 1927 and agency as- 
sistant since 1947, has been appointed 
supervisor of the company’s life insurance 
schools. 

% & & 


Agency Management Association: 
James A. Ballew, formerly with The Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, has been named 
editor of Manager’s Magazine and District 
Management, succeeding William P. Stowe. 
Both publications are products of the 
Agency Management Association. 
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Baltimore Life: John K. Jenkins, with the 
company since 1936 and most recently 
home office supervisor, has been named 
manager at McKeesport, Pa. 


* 8 


Berkshire Life: Hiram S. Hart, in the 
business since 1930 and with the company 
since 1945 as superintendent of agencies, 
has been elected agency vice president 
succeeding W. Rankin Furey, who witli 
now devote most of his time to administra- 
tive duties. At the same time Stanley C. 
Newton, with the company since 1942 
and most recently assistant superintendent 
of agencies, was appointed superintendent 
of agencies. Dr. Frederick R. Congdon 
(1945) was promoted to associate medical 
director and Bruce D. Shepherd (1951) 
was advanced to assistant secretary. 


ee 2} 2 


Business Men's Assurance: William L. 
Lobb, with the company since 1948, has 
been promoted to assistant treasurer. 

Clair B. Johnson (1947) has been named 
district manager at Boise, Idaho. 


xk 


Commercial Life Assurance Company 
(Canada): William S. Harvey has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies. 


xx*«* 


Confederation Life Association: Guy L. 
Pacquet, C.L.U., has been appointed super- 
visor of field training. 


7 @ 


Connecticut General: Hobart H. Rock- 
well, with the company since 1940 and 
most recently assistant manager in the 
Buffalo, N. VY. agency, has been named 
manager of the Erie branch office in 
Pennsylvania. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds Charles R. Pixler, who is retiring 
after 25 years of service. 
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Continental Life (Canada): David A. 
Logie has been promoted from assistant 
actuary to actuary. 


S 2 


Crown Life: H. W. Kinnear, F. D. Truax 
and G. M. Wilson have been appointed 
associate superintendent of mortgages, as- 
sociate medical officer and associate treas- 
urer, respectively. 


x * * 


Fidelity Life Assurance Company 
(Canada): Wynne E. A. Eland has been 
appointed general manager. 


=x & @& 


Franklin Life: Joe Woodward, who for the 
past 15 years has been agency vice presi- 
dent of the Southland Life of Dallas, 
resigned on January 28th and has been 
elected a vice president of the Franklin 
Life with general charge of the company’s 
operations throughout the Southwest. 


ria @ 


Great-West Life Assurance: Gordon P. 
Rollo has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 


e:-& @ 


John Hancock Mutual: Victor A. Lut- 
nicki, formerly associate counsel, has been 
elected 2nd vice president. At the same 
time Homer A. Severne and Carl R. Hauers 
assistant treasurers, were elected 2nd vice 
presidents. 


xk * 


Life & Casualty: Allen M. Steele and 
Thomas H. Malone, III, have been pro- 
moted from assistant counsels to associate 
general counsels. At the same time Harold 
Pennington and James E. Rundle were ad- 
vanced to underwriters in the Ordinarv 
Department, while Kenneth Ward-Smith 
and Arnold Anderson were advanced from 
assistant to associate actuaries. 


xk 


Lincoln Income Life: J. T. Asher, with 
the company for the past 8 years and most 
recently assistant manager at Danville, 
Ky., has been named manager of a new 
Frankfort, Ky. district office. 


x*x«* 


Lincoln Mutual Life: G. K. Baumeartner, 
treasurer, has been promoted to vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


OFFICE AND 
OINTMENTS 


Lincoin National: H. Lewis Rietz, with 
the company since 1948 and most recently 
2nd vice president, has been promoted 
to vice president and a member of the 
board of directors. At the same time 
Harry A. Cochran, Jr., M.D., formerly 
with the Reliance Life, has been named 
medical director; John A. Mayer, formerly 
president of the Reliance, was also elected 
to the board. These board elections fill 
vacancies caused by the recent deaths of 
R. F. Baird and F. S. Hunting. 


.. 22 


Loyal Protective Life: Stuart F. Conrod, 
F.S.A., with the company since 1939 and 
actuary since 1940, has been elected vice 
president and actuary. 


xk 


Lutheran Mutual: Fred W. Studier (1932), 
1st vice president and treasurer, died on 
February 28 last at age 50. 


xk 


Manitoba: Fred A. Swaine has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Insurance suc- 
ceeding Herbert Hunter, retiring. 
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Massachusetts Mutual: Harper H. Bass, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1938, has 
been named to head the new agency 
established by the company in San An- 
tonio, with offices in the Milam Building. 


xx** 


Metropolitan Life: Horace R. Bassford, 
vice president and chief actuary, died 
suddenly on March 12 at age 62. Mr. Bass- 
ford joined the company in 1915 and as- 
sumed his most recent office in 1944. He 
was well known throughout the business. 
James W. MacKinnon has been appointed 
attorney for the company in Ottawa. 
Alexander Hutchinson, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1933 and most recently 
manager at McKeesport, Pa., has been 
promoted to assistant vice president in 
field management in the home office. 
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Minnesota Mutual: Fred Kermott, in the 
business since 1938 and most recently 
manager of the Tampa office for the 
Liberty Life, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies. At the same time 
Everett Jay, in the business since 1936 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


with the Metropolitan Life, until he joined 
the Minnesota Mutual in 1948, was also 
named superintendent of agencies, while 
Carl Cummings becomes asst. superinten- 
dent of agencies. 


x K 


Monarch Life (Canada): James E. 
Laschinger has been named manager of 
the Toronto branch office. 


x * *® 


Montreal Life: Arthur P. Earle, president, 
died in March at age 72, while on a_busi- 
ness trip to New York. He entered the 
life insurance business with the North 
American Life of Toronto in 1896. 
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Income by Years 











1941 
$1,749,100 





1947 
$12,691,135 


1949 
$17,796,175 


1951 
$22,653,709 
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forms. 
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Mutual Life: Foster S. Boothby, with the 
company since 1946 and most recently a 
member of the field training staff in the 
home office, has been named manager in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. succeeding Wiliam H. 
Kee, who is retiring after 29 years of 
service with the company and who since 
1934 has been manager in Brooklyn. 


x * * 


Mutual Life of Canada: D. Gordon 
Stewart has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 


xk 


New England Mutual: Following promo- 
tions were announced after the company’s 
annual meeting: Homer C. Chaney, C.L.U. 
(1937) to 2nd vice president & director 
of agencies; Charles F. Collins, C.L.U. 
(1914) to 2nd vice president & agency 
secretary; Wm. C. Gentry, C.L.U. (1931) 
to associate director of agencies. 

W. James Lawthers (1924) and Carlton 
E. Clift (1932) have been promoted to 
assistant secretaries. At the same time 
Boris Fostiak (1925) was named manager 
of the Policy Loan Department. 


x* * * 
Occidental of California: George D. 
Bjurman, who joined the company in 


1946, has been elected vice president. At 
the same time Powell E. Smith (1936) was 
elected counsel; A. Parker Wraith (1941) 
associate counsel. Tom Hession (1947) 
and William M. Mark (1925) have been 
promoted to assistant secretaries. 

Verne H. Jenkins, who joined the com- 
pany in 1914 and who most recently was 
vice chairman of the board, died on 
February 25 last. He was scheduled to 
retire on February 29. 

Mr. Jenkins was named vice president 
in charge of production in 1931 and the 
major share of credit for Occidental’s 
tremendous growth in the past 20 years 
goes to him. 

Don F. Sorensen, formerly director of 
public relations for the Los Angeles Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, has joined the 
advertising and public relations department 
of the Occidental under advertising director 
H. Dixon Trueblood. 

Norman A. Ellis, in the business since 
1938 with the Pacific Mutual, has been 
named general agent for the newly estab- 
lished agency in Rapid City, S. D. 


x* 


Pacific National Life: Dr. George A. 
Peck has been appointed assistant medical 
director. 

xk 


Pan-American Life: Edward F. Holtzman, 
with the company since 1920 and most 
recently assistant actuary, has been pro- 
moted to associate actuary. 


x kk 


Paul Revere Life: Harry L. Hill, in the 
business several years, and most recently 
field supervisor for the Paul Revere Life 
and the Massachusetts Protective Associa- 
tion, Inc., has been named general agent 
in Washington, D.C., where he succeeds 
Homer N. Nick, who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 


x* kk 


Pilot Life: J. W. Gawthrop has been 
elected assistant secretary and M. U. 
Makely has been promoted from assistant 









to associate actuary. Other promotions in- 
nounced following the annual meeting 
were: J. S. Vincent to assistant vice presi- 
dent; Louis Stephens, Jr. to assistant man- 
ager, securities department; F. A. Thomas 
to superintendent of agencies and W. J. 
Hussian to assistant agency secretary. 
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Postal Life: Benjamin Rothschild, in the 
business 21 years and most recently a 
general agent for the Manhattan Life in 
Utica, N. Y., has now been appointed 
general agent for the Postal Life with 
headquarters at 188 Genesee Street. 


Francis J. Cahir, Jr., in the business 7 
years with the Phoenix Mutual, has been 
named general agent in the newly estab 
lished office at White Plains, N. Y. 


x * * 


Prudential: Carl R. McGee, with the com 
pany since 1939 and most recently staff 
manager at Colorado Springs, has been 
named manager of the Cheyenne, Wyoming 
district agency. 

* 2 = 


Southland Life: Kenneth B. Skinner, 
C.L.U., who began his life insurance career 
as an agent and who entered home office 
work in 1942 and became agency secre 
tary of the company in 1946, has been 
elected vice president and agency director 


? 2 2 


Standard (Oregon): W. P. Stalnaker, 
who joined the company in 1917 and who 
has been vice president and treasurer since 
1936, was elected Ist vice president and 
treasurer at the annual meeting. At the 
same time Ralph H. Niles (1937) was 
promoted from assistant to associate ac- 
tuary and E. Allen Arnold (1946) was 
advanced to assistant actuary. 


“2 fF 


The Travelers: Harry Barsantee, with the 
company since 1936 and assistant manager 
of the News Bureau since 1948, has been 
promoted to associate manager of the 
Public Information and Advertising De- 
partment of the company. 

Walter E. Pattee (1936) has been trans- 
ferred as manager from Rochester, N. Y 
to Detroit, Mich. At the same time W. 
Wesley Niles, who joined the company 
in 1947, has been promoted from assistant 
manager at Toronto to manager in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

s @ -@ 

Union Central Life: Carlion A. Gladder, 
in the business since 1933 and formerly 
with the Bankers Life and the Mutual Life, 
has been named manager of the Spokane, 
Wash. agency. At the same time Arnold 
A. Gleason, with the company since 1932, 
was promoted to associate manager. 

Robert W. Ashbrook, a member of the 
agency department, has been named di- 
rector of sales art, and William A. Pogue, 
in the publicity department, has been 
named editor of The Agency Bulletin. 


: & 


United Benefit Life: The following pro- 
motions have been announced: Robert J. 
Taylor (1946) to assistant vice president; 
George D. Milne (1951) to assistant treas- 
urer and John W. Mellor (1941) to as- 
sistant secretary. 
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annual statement 





GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Houston 1, Texas 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1951 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS.......... $ 19,206,732 dE ae a $104,653,611 
Amount which with interest and future premiums 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY BONDS............. 486,682 will pay all policy claims at maturity 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS. .................000e- 4,528,945 aaa se me POLICYOWNERS FUNDS.......... 4,569,133 
Payments not yet due under instalment settlements, 
PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS.......... .. 6,275,625 dividends left to accumulate and dividends 
} apportioned to policyowners 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON FARM AND PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE... _‘1,784,995 
RANCH PROPERTIES.................-+000. 9,350,190 CLAIMS NOT YET COMPLETED OR REPORTED... 460,506 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS AND BONDS ON Amaust tocing tail Cor, benetisberics pending 
completion of proofs of death 
URBAN PROPERTIES...................0008 65,634,730 
RESERVE FOR TAXES AND OTHER LIABILITIES... 1,955,257 
REAL ESTATE OWNED................eseeeees 570,179 er Rei ie | 
RE eo , c e aba oae 423, 
seats 10 euceeemee TOTAL LIABILITIES $113,423,502 
ON THEIR POLICY RESERVES................ 9,359,055 RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
AND OTHER SURPLUS FUNDS 
NET PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION.... 3,084,439 ae ric ccexccwant $3,000,000 
Due and deferred, secured by policy reserves UNASSIGNED SURPLUS ee 4,500,000 
Se et eee er ere oe re 5,293,329 RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES... 3,386,963 
INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED................. 520,559 TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS.................... 10,886,963 
EE Sa ISO PPO $124,310,465 . TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS ............ $124,310,465 





During 1951 beneficiaries and living policyowners 
received the sum of $6,184,977. 

Since its organization in 1909, GREAT SOUTH- 
ERN has paid policy benefits totalling $115,785,727. 

Today, 223,117 individuals own GREAT 
SOUTHERN pprotection amounting to $547,518,628. 














A & H Developments—tfrom page 26 


limit of three years on company de- 
fenses for pre-existing conditions 
and a reasonable grace period. The 
measure is furthermore flexible and 
realistic in facilitating experimenta- 
tion, on the part of insurers and in 
permitting companies to be more 
liberal in the policy provisions than 
those provided by the law. 

The Bureau has given its full sup- 
port to this new measure. It has 
furthermore provided appreciable as- 
sistance to both companies and state 
officials in coping with the many 
problems flowing from the enact- 
ment of such a basic measure. In 
May, 1951, the Bureau conducted 
a Seminar, to which all state officials 
were invited, so that company men 
and officials could openly discuss all 
matters surrounding this new meas- 
ure. At that time the law was thor- 
oughly analyzed, following which 
there was a discussion of its effects 
on policy drafting and company pro- 
cedures. Presented at that Seminar 
were Sample Policies drafted, illus- 
tratively in compliance with the new 
law. These policies have proven to 


be extremely helpful to companies 
in complying with the new law. 
Many state officials have also gra- 
ciously expressed their appreciation 
for the assistance this study pro- 
vided. These Sample Policies have 
received an indication of approval 
to date from 29 States and Territo- 
ries. In addition, the Bureau has 
thoroughly advised the companies 
with respect to the varying effective 
dates of the new law in the various 
States and the nature of all require- 
ments in all States having bearing 
on the new type policies. 

It is sincerely hoped that all States 
having law in conflict with the new 
measure will see fit to enact that 
measure in 1952 or 1953. This 
would mean, then, that the new type 
policies could be used universally. 


Hospital and Surgical 


In the field of hospital and surgical 
expense there has developed an in- 


creasing concern over the rising 





perience would appear attributable 
to the general inflation in our 
tional economy, In part it appears 
to be due to the increased utiliza- 
tion of this type of insurance. ( ine 
important group writer recently n- 
nounced an increase in its premiun 
rates for this coverage. 

All writers of this coverage «re 
watching this development carefu! 
At an Underwriting Forum’ con 
ducted by the Bureau in Octobe: 
1951, the increasing limits written 
for this type of coverage were dis 
cussed by A. P. Dowlen of the Ke 
public National Life Insurance Com 
pany. In May, 1952, the Bureau 
will hold a Seminar on this subject 
based upon a thorough study pres 
ently under way by the Hospital 
Expense Insurance Subcommittee of 
the Bureau. 

Meanwhile another important de- 
velopment in this field has been mak- 
ing flirther headway. I refer to the 
development of the hospital admis- 
sions plans through the medium of 


lia- 


costs of this coverage. Writers of the Health Insurance Council, of 
group insurance particularly have which the Bureau is an active mem- 
expressed concern over this devel- ber. To date, 24 such plans are in 


opment. In part this adverse ex- 


operation in localities throughout the 





uring 1951 
$1,185,845.76 


R. L. BURNS 
President 





THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 


41st ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1951 
Paid to Living Pelier Owners and Beneficiaries 


COMPANY 





og + $115,221,049.00 


Since Organization 
$25,696,679.94 


For the Protection of Company Policy Owners we had on Deposit with the State of Kansas, 


December 31, 1951—$26,822,323.53 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: WICHITA, KANSAS 


FRANE B. JACOBSHAGEN 


J. H. STEWART, JR. 
Vice Pres.-Secretary 


Paid to bates Policy Owners and Beneficiaries 


Showing Condition as of December 31, 1951 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Bank ......... SS a $ 472,248.36 Legal Reserves on Policies .......... $26,352,937.49 
RRR eR ae Se 6,891,025.67 es 
U. S. Government $ 4,885,638.66 ' . Commissioners Security Valuation Re- 
State, County, a . , x SNE Win e'kécuadebead ha seeded cee ae 10,977.28 
Public Ueility —_** 1,472,554.39 Unrealized Profit on Stocks .......... 22,759.40 
ON S| ee 532,832.62 Reserve to Provide for wincuetinn of 
De 6. c:5.0'00.06 0 6 de 6842S RnR seamiane 1,649,102.00 Mortality and Market Value of 
ere ee 1,567,138.00 ee es ree A oe 1,388,303.55 
halted .......... a. 708,574.17 Crgeits to Polevewners Lett with ere 
Home Office Property 600,000.00 ompany on Deposit at Interest .... 1,024,606.48 
aa 904.956.67 Taxes Payable in 1962 ............ 115,000.00 
Saar ,256. 
R. E. Sales Contracts 4317.50 Death Claims Reported but Proof Not 
First Mortgage Loans ............... 19,146,929.04 on on or before December 31, . 
rr ti‘(‘za:C*‘«C RS ee ce at ead ae Cem ee sees sweet 4,718.73 
yas rye biases 1,385,147.17 > i es seninias aid ji 
7 HA A& Veterans ae 3483.10 E —e and Interest Paid in Ad- sat 900.00 
Ra ee? fet we selesiaet) srot i. fap SRE Erra oo cee res ees cseemerncees 401, . 
Conventional ..... 16,381,912.66 Special Funds Payable to Policy- 
F & Veterans. 1,366,386.11 DR TIE vn a 6a a 050 ct'onssaouds 8,670.11 
Loans Secured by Legal Reserves on a 
, Policies er ce a Er a Clee eee RR 1,731,748.17 ne 46,018.47 
nterest due and accrued ............ 173,502.39 i 
(ty 0 laa a lial ae 32'624.80 NG bye Biheiuy.6- die wh 4-940'0 6 eee 1,000,000.00 
Net Premiums in Process of Collection 564,944.33 DEE nisGakshadieer eeneeesa waked 875,000.00 
Total Admitted Assets ....... . $31,370,699.53 Total Liabilities $31,370,699.53 


Vice Pres.-Treasurer 
A Career As Life Underwriter for F & B Offers Splendid Opportunities—Openings Available 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 


country, and 10 others are about to 
be placed into operation. While to 
date these plans are necessarily 
limited to imsurance written on a 
group basis, an experiment is pres- 
ently being considered on an indi- 
vidual and family basis. These ad- 
missions plans serve to greatly en- 
hance the value of hospital expense 
insurance and to better serve the 
policyholders of insurance compa- 
nies. 


“Commercial” Field 


In the field of Commercial Acci- 
dent and Health insurance there are 
several developments which should 
be mentioned. While most of these 
have been developing over the past 
lew years, they are now generally 
accepted by the majority of the com- 
panies in this field and hence should 
be noted at this time. 

Several improvements in policy 
language have been brought about 
through the medium of studies con- 
ducted by the Bureau. In all in- 
stances these improvements are to 
the distinct benefit of policyholders 
and in some instances provide ad- 


For April, 1952 





FOREMOST LIFE 


INSURANCE 





ditional coverage without increased 
cost to the policyholder. These de- 
velopments include the use of the 
“accidental bodily injuries” type of 
insuring clause in lieu of the form- 
erly used “Accidental means”; a 
clearer definition of total disability ; 
clarification of the elective indemnity 
provision; and extension of the 
surgical schedule to provide bene- 
fits for all surgical procedures in- 
stead of limiting payments to the 
listed operations. Policies have also 
been broadened without increase in 
premium by increasing the amount 
of accident blanket medical benefit 
and by the practical elimination of 
the previously used air travel ex- 
clusion. This latter broadening of 
the policy coverage has been sub- 
stantiated by a special collection of 
loss experience gathered by the Bu- 
reau. It is interesting to note that, 
by virtue of this extension of cover- 
age, Bureau companies have paid 
approximately $490,000 in benefits 
which previously would not have 
otherwise been paid. 

Another development during re- 
cent years has been the adoption and 
use by the vast majority of compa- 


COMPANIES 


nies in the commercial accident field 
of the Occupational Classifications 
developed by the Bureau. In 1900 
the Bureau devised the first set of 
classifications in America based upon 
multi-company experience. This orig- 
inal set of classifications was re- 
vised several times through the 
years. Then, in 1948, a complete 
revision and modernization of these 
classifications was made, this revi- 
sion being based upon the ten year 
collection of commercial accident loss 
experience statistics collected by 
the Bureau. This revision is now 
being used by 57 Bureau companies 
and by at least 21 non-member com- 
panies. Seven other companies are 
considering use of these revised clas- 
sifications in the near future. 

There are two other developments 
which also bear mention. The first 
of these is the distinct trend toward 
the use of the Schedule type policy, 
by which the policyholder can select 
any or all of the coverages offered. 
The simplification of the methods 
made possible by the Schedule type 
policies appeals to agents and pol- 
icyholders alike. Whereas a few 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A & H Developments—Continued 


years ago only two companies were 
using Schedule policies, today, ac- 
cording to a recent survey made by 
the Bureau, 22 Bureau companies 
in the commercial field are presently 
using this type policy and 8 more 
are considering such use. 

A.further development I should 
like to mention is the trend toward 
the use of the Dependent Rider. A 
few years ago only one company was 
using this method of covering family 
dependents. Today, according to a 
recent Bureau survey, 32 Bureau 
companies are using Dependent 
Riders. These companies are both 
life and casualty. Experience under 
the Dependent Rider has beea reas- 
onably good. 


Other Developments 


There are a few other recent de- 
velopments which merit mention 
here. 

One of these is the development of 
Special Hazards coverage, in which 
there appears increasing interest. 
The majority of this coverage is 
written on a blanket basis although 
individual policies are practical in 
some areas. These coverages fill a 
distinct public need since they are 
generally issued on unusual and 
often severe hazards, are often de- 
sired for only a_ short duration 
of time, and in many instances 
involve large sums of insurance, not 
only on individuals but in aggregate 
or catastrophic hazards. Through 
this means athletic teams, fighters, 
performers, students, scout troops, 
volunteer firemen, and_ related 
groups, travel hazards, and unusual 
and severe hazards of employment 
are insured. Also insured through 
this means are the accident hazards 
of various gatherings such as outings, 
picnics, and conventions. It is not 
an unusual occurrence to have in 
this field in the neighborhood of 
$400,000 at risk on a single group of 
persons. Needless to say, extreme 
care must be used in writing these 
coverages and reinsurance facilities 
are of the utmost importance. Vol- 
ume, too, is important in order to 
gain sufficient spread of these ex- 
treme hazards. 

Another development is in the 
field of Polio Insurance. Having 
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its inception in any volume in 1949, 
there has been insufficient time. as 
yet to gain reliable experience on 
this type of insurance. In 1949 this 
coverage gained wide acceptance on 
the part of the public. As a conse- 
quence, the relatively few companies 
writing this coverage have produced 
appreciable volume in a short time 
and without the benefit of previous 
experience with this hazard. Now, 
for the first time, some usable ex- 
perience becomes apparent. Granted 
it can be argued that still not enough 
time has elapsed for this experience 
to be conclusive, or that the two 
years experience behind us con- 
tained some unusual factors. None- 
the-less, the experience of some 
writers in this field now indicates a 
loss ratio of approximately 60% 
since 1949. While administrative 
costs in this field have been reduced 
to a minimum this loss ratio is still 
appreciable, even serious to a degree, 
dependent on the actual expense fac- 
tor the largest item of which is com- 
mission. One large writer in this 
field is presently contemplating an 
increase in the premium for its fam- 
ily polio coverage as a result of its 
experience. 


Conclusion 


These are some of the develop- 
ments of interest and importance in 
the field of accident and health in- 
surance today. I should not suppose 





ACCIDENT 
AND 
HEALTH SALES 
MANAGER 


A large and one of the oldest Western 
Life, Accident and Health companies, 
plans to completely revamp and revitalize 
its Accident and Health merchandising 
procedures. This creates an unusual op- 
portunity for a capable and experienced 
man. He must know accident and health 
selling, contracts, merchandising methods 
and be able to apply this knowledge to 
the objective of increased production 
through an established and growing 
agency field force. 
If you think you are the man—write 
giving age, experience, family status— 
all replies will be kept confidential. 
L-59 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 











there is any other field of insur:nce 
in which a comparable set of con- 
ditions exists. New and _ experi- 
mental coverages and methods are 
still in the process of being devel- 
oped. Established coverages are 
constantly being improved and _re- 
fined. More scientific and technical 
knowledge of this form of insurance 
and its methods is 
yearly. 

The field of accident and health 
insurance is one clearly rich with 
development and seemingly unlim- 
ited potentialities. It is a field which 
excites the imagination and which is 
worthy of the considerate attention 
of any company or producer. 


accumulated 


RISK POOL SHELVED 


HE tentative plan for a pooling 
agreement to cover the war 
catastrophe hazard for life insurance, 
drawn up in December by the Joint 
Committee on War Problems, is 
being withdrawn pending further 
observation of the situation, Ray D. 
Murphy, executive vice-president oi 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and chairman of the committee, 
announced in February. The com- 
mittee jointly represents the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention. 
When individual company con- 
sideration was given to the plan as 
drawn up, it was found difficult to 
arrive at a generally acceptable plan 
at this time, due to some of the prob- 
lems raised, including that of un- 
certainty in the measurement of the 
risks. 

“Another problem was that the 
plan as drawn up was necessarily 
only a partial pooling of risk and did 
not provide a means of meeting all 
death claims in the event of sweep- 
ing atomic bombing,” Mr. Murphy 
commented, “Because of this, it was 
also felt that there might be some 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
public ‘that the atomic hazard was 
more fully covered than the limi- 
tations of the plan would permit. 
In the public interest, such an in- 
terpretation should be avoided. The 
committee, therefore, decided to 
withhold any definite plan until 
conditions became more clearly de- 
fined.” 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT WORKSHOP 


OUR universities will cooperate 

this summer in a program to 
encourage better teaching of family 
financial security in the nation’s 
high schools and colleges, it is an- 
nounced by the Committee on Fam- 
ily Financial Security Education, of 
which Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, 
is chairman. They are: Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, Connecticut and 
Southern Methodist—will all hold 


“workshops” during the summer 


months of 1952 to be attended by 
high school teachers, administrators 
and faculty members of teacher 
training institutions, who will be 
recipients of scholarships awarded 
by the sponsoring universities. One 
of the purposes of the program will 
be to develop materials which these 
and other teachers throughout the 
United States can use to teach their 
students the fundamental principles 
of managing their incomes and sav- 
ing money. 


INSURANCE WITH 


IMAGINATION 





To meet every juvenile sales need, our complete kit of endowment 
and limited payment life policies includes two series of plans. One 
provides level death benefits (except at age 0) and the second 
provides return premium benefits. Waiver of premium can be issued 
on all forms for both death and disability of adult applicant. But 
most important are the added plus values you get with Union Mutual 
Juvenile Plans... for example... 


PLU 


On most of our juvenile policies, the waiver of 
premium benefit waives all premiums falling due 
after death or disability of the adult applicant. 


Union Mutual issues juvenile plans up to 
$150,000 face amount where state laws permit. 


Also, our juvenile plans can be written non-medically 
up to $10,000 face amount. 


And last but by no means least, Union Mutual has a sales- 
provoking new Juvenile Estate Plan providing $1,000 
of insurance to age 21 and $5,000 thereafter for each unit. 
The premiums remain level throughout the life of the 


policy and cease at age 65. 
Today it’s imagination PLUS that makes the difference! 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * Home Office 
Portland, Maine * Rolland E. Irish, President 
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An outgrowth of two successful 
workshops sponsored by the Com- 
mittee at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1950 and 1951, which have 
already trained some 75 teachers, 
the present expanded program will 
make possible the training of some 
160 additional teachers, principals, 
curriculum directors, supervisors, 
and faculty members of teacher 
training institutions. Scholarships 
which are to be awarded students 
attending the workshops have been 
made possible through grants to the 
mniversities by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


Faculty at all four workshops this 
summer will be selected from staff 
members of the sponsoring universi- 
ties’ schools of education and _ busi- 
Outside | lec- 
turers will also attend, drawn from 
local financial institutions. Subjects 
to be covered will include sources 
of income, budgeting, buying and 
borrowing on credit, home rental 
and ownership, life insurance, gen- 
eral insurance, investments, Social 
Security, and all other phases of 
financial planning. The _teacher- 
students at the courses will also 
work in curriculum laboratories, de- 
veloping units of teaching and class- 
room materials based upon the needs 
in their own schools and communi- 
ties. 


ness administration. 


Although the workshops to be 
held this summer by the four uni- 
versities will not be exactly alike in 
program, all will be designed to 
promote more effective teaching of 
family financial security education 
in America’s high schools. Students 
at the workshops will thus include 
teachers and others concerned with 
high school courses in social studies, 
business education, mathematics, 
family life education, home-making. 
guidance, and related fields. 


Datés for the four workshops are 
as follows: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, June 30 to Au- 
sust 9: University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, June 30 to August 22: 
Southern Methodist Universitv. 
Dallas. Texas. Tuly 14 to August 8: 
and University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, August 4 to August 22. 
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SYMPHONY IN STEEL 


Crawford H. Ellis, president of the Pan 
American Life Insurance company, inspects 
the huge security vault recently installed 
by the Mosler Safe Company in the com- 
pany's new office building on Canal street, 
New Orleans. One of the finest installations 
of its kind, the vault is protected by a 
massive, precision-built twenty ton door 
especially designed and built. The vault 
door is three times as thick as the famed 
Mosler doors which withstood the atom bomb 
blast at Hiroshima. Controlled by double 
combination locks and quadruple-movement 
time locks, it is designed to resist all known 
methods of attack, including sledges, ex- 
plosives, drills and torches. 





ORGANIZATIONAL 
MANUALS 


HE adoption of a properly de- 

veloped organization manual 
can greatly aid the job of every per- 
son in any company, regardless of 
size, Robert W. Edick, secretary, 
Provident Life Insurance Company 
told the Life Office Management 
Association at a recent meeting. 

He warned that in drawing up 
an organization manual, a company 
should be aware that there is no 
standard organization chart or titles 
for officers that will fit every com- 
pany. Each company must deter- 
mine its own pattern and decide 
what the titles and duties for its 
officers will be. Every situation is 
different and must be treated ac- 
cordingly. Helpful suggestions are 
available from others, but an organi- 
zation manual must be tailored to fit 
the individual company. Much harm 
can be done, and a smoothly running 
organization easily can be upset, if 
arbitrary or careless patterns are 
set up, without regard to the individ- 
uality of the company or its per- 
sonnel. 

Tt would be better, Mr. Fdick 
said, to set up an organizational 
manual to cover operations and or- 
ganization as they actually are, than 
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to attempt installation of a theoreti- 
cally ideal plan that will confuse and 
upset routines and people. Once 
such a plan has been adopted, im- 
provements can be made, gradually 
and with the cooperation of every- 
one, as the advantages of such 
changes become more apparent. 


140,830 SUGGESTIONS 


STABLISHED 10 years ago, 

the General Motors employee 
suggestion plan set five all-time rec- 
ords last year. In 1951, GM em- 
ployees submitted a record 140,830 
suggestions. This compares with 
the previous high of 123,154 ideas 
submitted in 1943. Also last year, 
30,758 suggestions were adopted. 
This was a new high over the previ- 
ous record of 28,393 suggestions 
adopted in 1944. Total awards to 
employees last year were $1,516,533, 
a new record over the $1,138,656 
paid out in 1944. In addition, last 
year 65,868 employees participated 
in the plan. This figure was another 
new high level. 

The greatly increased employee 
interest in the program reflects the 
improvements made in the plan at 
the beginning of the year. The most 
important of these improvements 
was an increase in the maximum 
award from a $1,000 U. S. Savings 
Bond to $2,500. It is interesting to 
note that thirty-five ideas were sub- 
mitted which won this top award of 
$2,500. One hundred seventy sug- 
gestions won awards of $1,000 or 
more. The average award paid in 
1951 was $49.31. This, too, was 
a new high. 

About $1,000,000 of the total of 
$1,516,533 paid in awards last year 
was for suggestions for saving time 
and material. The remainder was 
paid for ideas for improvements in 
safety, working conditions, “house- 
keeping” and other good plant prac- 
tices. 

In the past 10 years GM employ- 
ees have submitted a total of 799,888 
suggestions, of which 183,150 were 
adopted and paid for with awards 
amounting to $7,554,168. Sugges- 
tions are submitted in writing. In 
every case where the suggestions, 
after being investigated, are not 
adopted, employees are given a com- 
plete explanation. 
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P90—Form Designing Kit 


Here is a handy kit for anyone who wishes 
either to design a more efficient and eco- 
nomical form for his office procedures or 
to check the good and bad points of the 
forms presently being used. A_ twenty-six 
point check list guides you in determining 
the necessity, purpose, size and arrangement 
and wording of the form and a printing 
specification sheet helps make sure your 
printer has clear and accurate information 
of what you want. Specially ruled graph 
paper is included for use in designing new 
forms. 


P91—How to Select and Buy 
Calendars 


Should you have a picture of a scantily- 
clad, strikingly beautiful girl on the calendar 
you mail to your prospects and clients? 
Or should you have one of a majestic 
wooded slope; or twelve different rural 
scenes; or no picture at all? This booklet 
aives the basic guiding rules for the selec- 
tion of illustrations, the optimum size of 
the calendar and the current trends in such 
advertising. It is based on the experience 
of over 100,000 calendar buyers revealed 
through up-to-date testing techniques. 


P92—How to Protect Against Forged 
Checks and Counterfeit Bills 


This pocket size booklet gives a number 
of rules which may save you from a loss 
due to a spurious check or bill. Warning 
that while not all strangers are check forgers, 
all check forgers are likely to be strangers, 
it tells eight precautionary measures to 
take to lessen the chance of being swindled. 
In addition, it gives the main features to 
look for to determine if a bill or coin is 
good legal tender or only worth the paper 
it is printed on. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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COMPANY BUDGETS 


UCH of the popular miscon- 

ception about the functions 

of a budget may be swept 
away by thinking of a budget as a 
plan of operation. The preparation 
of a comprehensive, workable plan 
of operation requires both top man- 
agement and local field manage- 
ment to review business policies in 
the light of local conditions, and to 
consider how these conditions will 
affect their future operations. This 
is an important educational factor, 
in that it requires each person to 
examine his own job in detail, to 
consider all the pertinent facts con- 
cerning his job, and to think. The 
budget should coordinate the various 
phases of a company’s operations 
and provide an excellent medium of 
control at every level of manage- 
ment. 


Objectives 


Before construction of a budget is 
begun the objectives of the organiza- 
tion—both immediate and long-term 
—should be considered carefully by 
all levels of management. A written 
statement of these objectives, in the 
order of their importance, is neces- 
sary. The various types of insurance 
organizations—stock companies, mu- 
tual companies, and reciprocal as- 
sociations—well might have different 
objectives. Among these might be 
dividends for stockholders; divi- 
dends or deviated premiums for 
policyholders; benefits for em- 
ployees; protection for claimants ; 
including both policy holders and the 
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public in general; and, conceivably, 
benefits for the management group. 
Most organizations will have more 
than one of these objectives. 

The successful pursuit of these 
different goals will involve compro- 
mise—a balancing of objectives. 
Even concentration on one, net in- 
come, raises the question of balance 
between larger immediate net in- 
come, at the expense of growth, and 
larger future net income. Moreover, 
the realization of net income in a 
given year requires some degree of 
balance between the elements of 
premiums, losses, and expenses. 

The purpose of a budget is to aid 
management in the attainment of its 
various objectives—in the order of 
their importance and to the degree 
desired. All of this is based on the 
belief that management can, and 
should, influence, if not control, the 
results of operations, both in the 
underwriting and investment fields. 
With this concept it becomes clear 
that all of the principal elements in 
the operation of a business should be 
budgeted or planned. In the insur- 
ance business, this means not only 
expenses, but losses and income as 
well. 

This is a positive approach to 
budgeting. The view that a budget 
must be limited to expenses, and 
used solely as a device for reducing 
them, results in a distinctly negative 
application. Not only is this ap- 


proach likely to be ineffective in 
achieving better operating results, 
but great harm may result from the 
imbalance created by such use. A 
growing realization of these points 
probably accounts for the fact that 
recently a large group of financial 
and accounting officers of corpora- 
tions in various industries gave first 
rank in a group of problems to the 


subject “Budget—Friend or Foe?”. 


Who Prepares It? 


The answer to the question “Who 
prepares the budget ?” depends upon 
the size and degree of decentraliza- 
tion in a given organization. Let us 
assume a fairly large, well-decentral- 
ized company. The budget prepara- 
tion should start in the field many 
months before the beginning of the 
year under consideration. The man- 
ager of each location should guide 
the preparation of a tentative budget. 
This local budget should harmonize 
the manager’s ideas with his under- 
standing of the company’s general 
objectives, but also should recognize 
local conditions. The budget should 
be realistic. The goal should not be 
set unreasonably high, with the pur- 
pose of stimulating action. Neither 
should it be set low, with the thought 
of achieving psychological benefits 
by having the actual results exceed 
the stated goal. Unrealistic plans 
lead to distrust of the entire pro- 
cedure. 

Each local executive, both line and 
staff, should express his views. The 

(Continued on page 84) 
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OF DICTATING I$ 


’ . , 

It’s so downright e-a-s-y to use! You just pick up the 
small, handy TeLevorce phone—and dictate. The 
trend is to TELEvoIcE, the new-fashioned way. More 
than a thousand users a month are turning to it. Take 
a moment to get the whole story. . . 






Na 


Sales effectiveness up 25% | Read this eye-opening booklet! 


“To increase the volume of my busi- 


ness,” says H. T. Block, McLaughlin It's quick-reading, fact-packed, illustrated. Shows 
account executive, “I must be able how TELEVoIcE gets faster action—with greater ease 
to clear my desk of detail quickly —at lower cost. No obligation—just send the coupon, 
and easily. That's where I count on filled in or clipped to your letterhead. Or telephone 
TELEVOICE. l estimate it has increased your local Tuomas A. Epison representative for a 
my efficiency a minimum of 25%.” demonstration. 


EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER 
The Televoice System 


Q EXtivon. 


*ncoRPORATED 


TELEVOICE licks secretary shortage— 
boosts sales power 25%—for broker! 


“Our written work gets out faster — with less effort and 
without adding more secretaries—thanks to TELEvorce!” 
says John F. McLaughlin, president, The McLaughlin 
Company, Washington general insurance brokers. “And 
it makes dictating so fast and convenient, our staff has 
more time for selling.” With TeLEvorce, you place low-cost 
dictating phones wherever you want service. One TELE- 

VoIcewRrireR at a secretary's desk records for a number of 

phones. Nothing equals TELEvorce for e-a-s-e of use—for 

getting work out faster—for low, low cost! 


THE |NEW| FASHIONED WAY 











TELEVOICE 








Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 
36 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 
Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 
Pee ds eS Oe ese Se 
tie iS te ee 
Company 

Address a 
City. Zone____State__ 





Company Budgets—from page 82 


budget should be prepared in con- 
siderable detail, with supporting ma- 
terial. Figures should be supported 
by text outlining the reasons for the 
individual goals set. Local budgets 
should be collected at the next higher 
level of authority, say, a zone office. 
Here under the direction of the zone 
manager and his staff, the local 
budgets should be compared, tested, 
coordinated, and combined into a 


«a BRAND 


you can depend 








tee” 
and every envelope has 


MINT-E-SEAL® 


the Flavor Flap 


ENVELOPE CO. 


ONE ENVELOPE TERRACE, WORCESTER 4, MASS. 
New York Office: 1133 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Write today for name of your nearest 
distributor. Dept. #79, 


More people demand Mint-E-Seal, the flavor seal 
closure than any other type of gum closure. Be 
sure your return envelopes are Mint-E-Seal—where 
good taste counts. 


Insurance Executives .. . 


Office managers, methods super- 
visors, purchasing agents and sales 
departments are obtaining greater 
efficiency at less cost through the 
use of Sheppard special-use en- 
velopes. A call or letter to Sales 
Manager, Sheppard Envelope Co., 
One Envelope Terrace, Worcester 
4, Mass. will bring full information 
on envelope services to insurance 
companies. 


SHEPPARD ENVELOPE CO. 
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zone budget. Adjustments at this 
point should be made to reflect the 
viewpoint of zone management. 

In the home office, the various 
functional officers will follow the 
samne proceciure on a company-wide 
basis as the zone manager and his 
staff have followed on a regional 
basis. Throughout the phases of 
testing, comparing, coordinating, 
and combining the zone budgets, the 
functional officers will be aided and 
guided by the budget director, who 
should report directly to the presi- 
dent. Any adjustments needed to 
meet top mangement views will be 
made at this stage. 

After the overall budget has been 
approved tentatively by each officer, 
including the president, the local 
budgets should be transmitted to the 
zones and to the local branches to- 
gether with detailed reasons for any 
revisions made. Adequate oppor- 
tunity should be given local manage- 
ment for rebuttal. Perhaps a gen- 
eral meeting of local and top man- 
agement representatives is war- 
ranted to effect a reconciliation of 
views. In any event there should be 
a thorough understanding and agree- 
ment upon all phases of the budget 
and the reasons behind them. Only 
then should the president declare 
the budget completed and adopted. 

In the same way that the prepara- 
tion of the budget is a joint effort 
of all levels of management, both 
line and staff, so should the ad- 
ministration of the budget be the 
joint responsibility of all strata of 
management. It should not be an 
autocratic function of the budget 
director. He should not attempt to 
require anyone to confine his op- 
erations to the extent set forth in 
the budget. Each local management, 
and each department head, should 
be responsible for either adhering 
to the budget which he prepared 
initially, and subsequently accepted, 
or for justifying any deviation which 
he believes is warranted. 

As actual results of operations 
should be compared in detail with 
similar results of the past, so should 
actual results be compared with 
planned results. This, obviously, en- 
tails preparation of budget reports 
which parallel the accounting reports 
in use. Comparisons should be made 
frequently, usually monthly. The 
comparisons should be made on a 





highly analytical plane and in as 
great detail as the comparison of 
actual results with those for prior 
periods. Explanations of variances 
should be made in reasonable detail 
and should attempt to indicate pri- 
mary rather than merely intermedi- 
ate causes. Explanations of de- 
partures should be made not only 
by the staff of the budget director 
but also by the local managements 
and department heads—by the ac 
tual operators of the business. Not 
oniy should the local men be in a 
position to know the reasons for 
the variations, but their explana- 
tions should be considered a definite 
part of their accountability to top 
management. Executives are de- 
veloped not only by the process of 
building the budget—planning—but 
also by the process of analyzing the 
results and accounting for devia- 
tions from the established plan. 


Revisions 


Some consider a budget revision 
as something akin to sacrilege; 
others are fearful that a change 
would be construed as an admission 
of former error. Those who identify 
the budget with a guessing game 
consider it a breach of the “rules” 
to change the budget and thereby 
reduce the variation of the actual 
and budgeted results. However, 
the budget should represent manage- 
ment’s plan based upon certain an- 
ticipated conditions. It is not a 
forecast or prediction. As soon as 
it becomes evident that some of the 
major conditions anticipated will 
fail to materialize, it is obvious that 
the plan must be amended to rec- 
ognize changed conditions or cease 
to be an appropriate plan. It is 
management’s responsibility to be 
sensitive to variations in business 
conditions and to use the budget 
as an effective tool rather than to 
be used by it. Consequently manage- 
ment must not permit itself to be 
limited by an _ obsolescent plan. 
Naturally, this does not imply that 
the budvet should be revised for 
minor changes in internal or ex- 
ternal conditions. The insurance in- 
dustry would do well to consider 
seriously the more wide spread use 
of budgetary plans. Properly con- 
ceived and operated, such plans can 
be an invaluable aid in achieving 
company objectives. 
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give your prospect 


more reasons to buy 


with the KARDEX 


ESTATE CONTROL PORTFOLIO 








Here’s one of the most effective ways you've ever seen, 
to show your prospect why he needs more insurance 
coverage. 

For this Kardex Visible Estate Control Portfolio 
graphically summarizes before his eyes the insurance 
he now has — and what he really needs for his security 
and income. 

Today’s agent does not merely “sell insurance.” He 
finds a need, then fills that need. The booklet describ- 
ing this Kardex portfolio explains clearly all the means 
by which experienced agents are using this sure method 
of helping prospects visualize their needs. 





ANALYSIS... Easy to visualize .. . the 
famous Kardex Visible record makes 
an easily understood policy-by-policy 
breakdown of coverage. 























PROPOSAL ... Revealed under a neat 
hinged flap is your study of the pros- 
pect’s requirements and the suggested 
program of protection. 











REFERENCE ...Separate cards contain 
data regarding individual policies; they 
summarize costs, dividends, present and 
future values for permanent reference. 





Write for free booklet KD669. 
Address Management Con- 
trolsLibrary, Room 1032, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

















GUY FERGASON 





SHOULD MANAGEMENT BE TRAINED? 


RANK NORTOIDAR was 

always first to arrive—prob- 

ably so he would have an 
opportunity to tell his customary 
story to the early birds. Frank knew 
that when the gang arrived he didn’t 
have a chance. Manny Telefunken 
and Bill Anode are the spark plugs 
of the group. When they arrive, 
horse-play stops and the subject for 
discussion is introduced—sometimes 
intentionally, but more often by 
chance. Lloyd Hystersis made few 
contributions to the group’s discus- 
sion unless being a perfect straight- 
man is called a contribution. Brad 
Rotalusin was usually a pretty keen 
thinker and although he didn’t start 
the discussions, he usually made 
some practical suggestions—Brad 
was a highly practical person, having 
learned from experience, which al- 
though not always the best teacher, 
is a tough one. 


The Shaggy Dog 


Frank was there in his usual spot 
when Lloyd arrived. It was a rainy, 
cold, typical spring day. Lloyd re- 
moved his raincoat and sat down. 
Frank lost no time—“Did you hear 
about the fellow who took his dog 
to the theatre?” asked Frank. 

“No, I think not,” replied Lloyd, 
“Unless that is the one where the 
dog sat in a regular seat, applauded 
when others did, cried when others 
did, and laughed with the audience. 
When someone commented to the 
dog’s owner that the dog was mar- 
velous to enjoy the play so much 
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and to understand it, the owner ex- 
pressed surprise that the dog had evi- 
denced so much pleasure from the 
play because the dog had said he 
didn't enjoy the book when he had 
read it.”” Lloyd waited for the proper 
effect and continued, “No, | guess 
I didn’t hear that one. What is the 
story!” 

Frank knew he was trapped and 
was thinking fast, trying to make up 
another story in order to thwart 
Lloyd’s joke, but he wasn’t fast 
enough because Bill and Brad came 
in putting an end to the comedy. 

“Will Manny be here today?” 
asked Bifl. 

“Sure,” Brad. 


replied “They 


didn’t find anything wrong with him 
worse than dandruff, and if he takes 
off his blue serge suit, people won’t 
even know that.” 








“That is really good news,” Bill 
said, continuing with this observa- 
tion—"While Brad and | were 
walking over here, we noticed two 
small retail stores with big blazing 
signs across their store fronts read- 
ing ‘Under new management.’ That 
type of sign has always interested 
me because it represents a type of 
thinking. That sign symbolizes the 
thought that many people have de- 
veloped, namely, when the manage- 
ment is changed, ergo, all the mis- 
takes and failures of the past have 
been wiped out and a brand new 
world exists which is all perfection 
and serenity. Why blame manage- 
ment for all the mistakes ?” 


What is Management 


“What is management?” 
Bill. 

“I'll answer that,” said Manny 
Telefunken as he came up to the 
table in time to hear the question. 
“Management is the coordinating 
and cohesive force that manipulates 
men, machines, materials and meth- 
ods in such a way that a predeter- 
mined objective is attained.” 

“Now that you got that out of 
your system, Manny, we are glad to 
see yor,” said Brad. 

“We're glad you are back with 
us,” added Bill. 

“Did you hear about the fellow 
who took his dog to the theatre 
and—.” Frank was cut off by a loud 
and effective barrage of “Boos” and 
“hisses.” “O.K.”, said Frank, “Let’: 


(Continued on page 96) 
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How easily and effortlessly you type on an 
IBM Electric! No pounding the keys... 
you use only the lightest touch of your 
fingertips. 


Everyone will notice the exquisite ap+ 
pearance of your typewritten work. With 
an IBM Electric, every letter is clear, 
even, consistently beautiful. An IBM is 
energy-saving, time-saving, money- 
saving, too! 


Doesn’t it strike you that you would 
like the letter-perfection of an IBM? 


[ 1BM | Electric Iypewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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IBM, Dept. BL 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

C Please send descriptive a on. the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


I should also like a cok & = 
32-page Electric 






















NUMBERING MACHINE 


ANEW style of carbon print numbering 

machine has been introduced by Wm. A. 
Force and Company, Inc. An extra heavy 
steel handle and deeply engraved Gothic 
figures permit carbonized forms to be 
numbered accurately and legibly through 
many copies. An adjustable gauge locates 
the number in any desired position on the 
form, while ease and speed in operation 
is assured by the chrome plated platform. 





VERSATILE PUNCH 


THIS is the Remington Rand Interfiling 
Reproducing Punch for comparing, 
punching, segregating and _interfiling 
punched cards in one operation. It is 
designed for the application of punched 
cards to production control, sales analysis, 
payroll accounting, billing, and tax and 
mortgage loan accounting. The punch will 
compare two groups of cards; interfile 
all cards, all cards that match, all cards 
that do not match; segregate those cards 
not to be interfiled; and punch informa- 
tion from one set of cards to another. 


== eS a. ss: 


SMALL OFFICE SAFE 










THs compact home and office safe has 


been thoroughly tested for fire, impact, 
explosion and burglary and bears the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories label for 
Class C Fire and T-20 Burglary. It has 
been especially designed by Diebold, Inc., 
for the safekeeping of stocks, bonds, 
jewelry, wills, deeds, birth certificates 
and other valuable securities and property. 





ROTOR-FILE 


AWIWE range of active records can be 

processed in less time and with less 
effort with this Rotor-file equipment than 
with conventional upright files, according 
to the manufacturer, Wassell Organiza- 
tion, Inc. The Rotor-file consists of 
circular tiers rotating on a vertical shaft 
with card records, binders, correspondence 
or other material arranged in suitable 
trays or racks. Each tier except the lowest 
contains a 22!4 degree pie-cut to furnish 
access to the tier below. The clerk need 
only move the tier until a desired tray is 
in the opening. The trays are removable 


_ and existing records can be transferred to 


the file without alteration. Additional 
tiers may be added as desired. 











COPYING MACHINE 


HIS is the medium volume of the line 

of copying machines manufactured by 
the Charles Bruning Company. It offers 
a 46-inch printing width with exposure 
speeds of up to 95 inches per minute and 
is recommended for copying large-sized 
records, balance sheets, charts and cumu- 
lative statistical statements and reports. 
No special installation is necessary as the 
machine operates under ordinary light 
and requires no dark room, developing 
trays, exhaust ducts or extra ventila- 
tion. No special training is required as 
the operator merely feeds the sensitized 
medium into the machine along with the 
translucent original to be copied. 
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IDEAL RELATIONS 


HE concept of personnel and 

employee relations is rapidly 

changing. Companies are 
discovering, after years of searching 
for a Utopian test to be given to 
applicants that would select only 
the best employees, that they have 
had tools and information at their 
disposal that would select employees 
better than any test devised. They 
now know that they did not know 
how to use these tools to the best 
advantage. Some of these tools are 
the employment application, past 
history of the applicant, intelligent 
and skillful interviewing, and thor- 
ough reference checking. 


Employee Desires 


We formerly thought employees 
were interested only in salary and 
other economic gains. We are now 
discovering that employees are as 
much or more interested in things 
such as personal satisfaction with 
their work; the job and personal 
accomplishment; human relations 
with the boss, the company and other 
employees; a feeling of security; a 
feeling of belonging to the company 
he works for and a desire to be in- 
formed on what is going on in his 
company. 

We now know that all of these 
contribute to employee morale. A 
major factor in employee morale is 
employer attitude. There must be 
employer sincerity in dealing with 
employees and loyalty-of employees 
is not bought with material things. 
So many employers merely give lip 
service in their employee relations ; 
top management particularly is guilty 
in this respect. This- lack of sin- 
cerity is enough to ruin the best 
employee relations program. Sin- 
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cerity and employee relations must 
not only go from top management 
down to all supervisory levels to the 
employees but from the employees 
up through the various levels to top 
management, 

In my opinion at the present time 
applicant testing is highly overrated 
as a tool for the selection and place- 
ment of applicants. Too many com- 
panies are relying solely upon 
written tests for the selection and 
placement of employees. Written 


tests can be of some help particularly . 


in organizations where there are 
no skilled interviewers. In organ- 
izations where there are skilled in- 
terviewers, the tests are merély a 
check against the interviewer’s judg- 
ment and are of some assistance in 
placing applicants in the proper type 
of work. Written tests are always 
a help in eliminating the sub-stand- 
ard type of applicant, but they reach 
a point of diminishing returns for 
the above average applicant. 

The old time four page employ- 
ment application is on its way out. 
A great many organizations are now 
using a one-side-of-one-page employ- 
ment application for the general run 
of help. In our company we use a 
one-side-of-one-page application for 
all female applicants and we use a 
two sided one page application for 
men and for women who are being 
hired for a more responsible posi- 
tion. 

It has been discovered that 
through the skilled use of the em- 
ployment application and question- 
ing an applicant about his answers 
on the application more can be 


learned about an applicant than can 
be learned through any written test. 
For example, the manner in which 
an applicant writes his name on the 
application may be an indication of 
the type of person he is. When a 
man writes his name William Har- 
rison Brown, III, there is an indi- 
cation that the applicant would be 
a fellow who is over sold on him- 
self and thinks he is more capable 
than he really is. Suppose the same 
applicant would write his name W. 
H. Brown, this might be an indi- 
cation that you have a person who 
not only is not impressed with his 
own importance but who moves 
quickly and likes to get things done. 
These are cues that should be 
checked as the applicant talks about 
his education, work history, family, 
etc. 


Immature 


Another example would be an 
applicant-who is married who in the 
iritérview ..talks more about his 
mother than he does his wife. This 
might be an indication that you have 
an applicant who has not grown up 
and who looks to his+mother for 
security. Another example would 
be a. male applicant who is single 
who talks more about his mother 
than he does about his father. An- 
other item would be whether or not 
the applicant is an only child and if 
he had brothers and sisters how 
he got along with them. How he 
got along with his brothers and 
sisters would give some indication 
of how he gets along with other peo- 
ple. 

It is very basic that what a per- 
son has done in the past will reflect 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Ideal Relations—Continued 


what he will do in the future. A few 
very simple questions about an ap- 
plicant’s school life or how he got 
along in other jobs, his hobbies and 
other activities all give us some in- 
dication as to the type of applicant 
we are hiring. 


Indoctrination 


A great many companies particu- 
larly the larger ones have formal 
indoctrination sessions for new em- 
ployees. At these sessions the em- 
ployees are told about the rules and 
regulations of the company, the his- 
tory of the company, what is ex- 
pected of the employees and things 
of this nature. In the changing con- 
cept of personnel and employee re- 
lations some companies are now 
relying upon printed handbooks or 
printed material to give this type 
of information to new employees 
and are using their indoctrination 
sessions for other things. In our 
company we have a half to three- 
quarter hour formal indoctrination 
session for all new employees on the 
Monday morning following their 


employment. At this session one of 
the most important things that we 
stress is human relations. 

Another thing we stress in this 
indoctrination session is that it 
doesn’t do any employee much good 
to gripe to other employees about 
things with which he is dissatisfied. 
The person who can help him and 
give him what he wants is his 
superior or his boss, and that he is 
the person to talk to. Particularly 
if the employee has done something 
wrong the first person to talk to 
is the boss. This does two things, 
it relieves the employee’s mind of 
the problem and gets the situation 
corrected as far as the department 
or company is concerned. We hire 
a number of female high school 
graduates whose first job is with us. 
We are finding, however, that this 
talk on human relations and how to 
handle themselves on a job is help- 
ing not only the girl on her first 
job but other applicants who have 
had previous experience. 


Counseling 


Another point of a well rounded 
personnel program is a program for 
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counseling employees. Almost every 
employeee needs help of some kind 
at sometime or other during the 
course of his or her employment. 
Employees should be encouraged to 
go to their supervisors with prob- 
lems in connection with their work 
or personal problems. Employees 
should also be encouraged to go to 
some one person in the personnel de- 
partment for counsel on matters they 
do not wish to take up with their 
supervisors. When employees are 
encouraged to do this you will find 
they will bring up with their super- 
visor or with the personnel depart- 
ment almost any type of personal or 
business problem. They bring us 
such problems as financial difficulties, 
housing difficulties, legal problems 
and many other types of personal 
problems. By helping them solve 
problems of this nature not only has 
turnover decreased but the effici- 
ency of the individual employee has 
increased. 

It does, however, take a number 
of years to build up the confidence 
of employees to the point where 
they will come to you on their per- 
sonal problems and both the super- 
visor and the personnel department 
must be careful never to violate an 
employee’s confidence. This coun- 
seling program also helps out in 
work difficulties where sometimes 
there is a clash of personalities in the 
department or a person doesn’t like 
the particular work they are doing. 
If they will talk to either their 
supervisor or personnel department, 
we can generally speaking solve the 
problem either by straightening out 
the difficulty or transferring to an- 
other department. If they do not 
talk to us about it it usually means 
they look for another job. 


Termination Interviews 


Another item of a well rounded 
modern personnel program is the 
termination interview. Some com- 
panies spend thousands of dollars 
on employee morale surveys done 
either by themselves or done by an 
outside organization. Every com- 
pany has, through the termination 
interview, the means of having a 
continuous morale survey of their 
employees. 

As soon as an employee gives 
notice of termination they should 
be asked to go to the personnel de- 
partment for a termination inter- 
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view. It is important that this inter- 
view take place on the day they give 
notice of termination and not on 
the day that they are leaving the 
organization. Employees who have 
given notice of termination speak 
frankly and are not as inclined to 
conceal uncomplimentary and un- 
satisfactory conditions as other em- 
ployees. 

Here are some of the questions we 
ask during the termination inter- 
view. Why are you leaving? Did 
we do something which influenced 
you to quit? How did you like your 
work? Was your starting salary 
fair? Do you think you advanced 
fast enough? Is your present salary 
fair? Did you like the people you 
worked with? Did you like your 
supervisor and did you get fair 
treatment? Were you annoyed by 
any minor or major irritations dur- 
ing your employment, and now that 
you are leaving have you any sug- 
gestions for improving our em- 
ployee relations, employee morale, 
working conditions, working effi- 
ciency or supervision of employees 
so that we can make this a better 
place in which to work. 

Through these questions and 
others we not only get a complete 
cross section of employee morale 
through every department in our 
organization but we are able to 
correct bad situations that might 
arise before they become acute. In 
addition to this, it is very important 
in a large insyrance organization 
that all terminating employees leave 
the company with as good a feeling 
as possible, because not only are they 
prospective buyers of insurance but 
most of them influence the insurance 
buying of their friends. Also 
through this means we are able to 
save some of the terminating em- 
ployees by transferring them to 
other work or to another depart- 
ment. 


Universally Applicable 


Being with a large organization, 
| have naturally written along large 
organization lines but any one of 
these items ; applicant testing, appli- 
cant interviewing, indoctrination of 
employees, counseling of employees 
and termination interviews can be 
applied to the smallest of organiza- 
tions, even though the person is 
handling personnel on a part time 
basis in addition to other duties such 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Office Manager, Missouri Life Insurance Co. 


N OFFICE manager is only as up-to-date as his 

office equipment. In these days when employee 

morale is such an important factor in personnel 
administration a modern, cheerful and uncluttered office 
is a decided asset. Girls especially are happier and clo a 
better job when surroundings are pleasing. 


From the standpoint of management the functional 
results of greater efficiency are equally important. nd 
when records are easy to set up and easy to get at, it 
follows that they will be kept more accurately and with 
less expenditure of time. Elimination of drudgery is a 
major item in reducing carelessness. 


When we replaced our old, unsightly pigeon-hole 
filing shelves with six-drawer desk file units (Reming 
ton Rand Aristocrat files) the girls in the filing section, 
accustomed to the bending, reaching, standing and 
walking efforts necessary under the old system were 
enthusiastic about the equipment which would permit 
them to work in comfort. 


With the new equipment, each girl sits at a desk-like 
arrangement which is actually a posting board suspended 
at desk-level between a pair of three-drawer Aristocrat 
files. No longer do the short girls have to stand on tiptoe 
to reach files, nor tall ones stoop to drag batches of 
correspondence, accounts or other papers from low- 
level shelves. With the desk-files each girl is responsible 
only for those accounts or other records kept in her 
units. This sort of clear definition of responsibilities has 
also proved to be a decided incentive to keep files in neat, 
accurate order. 

The posting board which connects the two three 
drawer files serves as writing and reference surface. |n 
all instances the clerk has her accounts and other records 
within easy reach without moving from her chair. Eight 
of the units are used to house the debit accounts for 
Missouri Life’s entire sales force, and each unit occupies 
no more floor space than an ordinary six- or seven 
drawer desk. 


From the standpoint of general appearance of the 
office, the new equipment is a tremendous improvement. 
Dust-gathering shelves that cut off a large section of 
the office are eliminated, and a clear and cheerful sweep 
is provided. The office is really larger and everyone is 
benefited by better light; there are no dark, gloomy 
corners. Ventilation—always a problem where a num- 
ber of people are grouped together—is more easily 
adjusted to varied needs. 


Installation of the new equipment and getting into 
immediate operation was simple. Our own maintenance 
man removed the old shelving and set up the new units 
Just as there were no installation expenses, so too was 
the equipment so arranged as to fit in immediately to 
established routines. There were no new procedures t: 
be learned; no breaking-in periods necessary; nothing 
“lost in the shuffle” of a changeover. 
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Ideal Relations—from page 9! 


as accountant, office manager, or a 
statistician. There are many types 
of tests that can be purchased in 
small or large lots and there are 
many publications such as those of 
the American Management Associ- 
ation, the Office Management As- 
sociation, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, The Dartnell 
Service, and many others where 
you can obtain information as to 
applicant interviewing, indoctrina- 
tion, counseling and termination in- 
terviews. 

Top management and all depart- 
ment heads should be in close touch 
with as many employees as is hu- 
manly possible in order that there 
may be lines of communication not 
only from top management down 
but from the employee up through 
top management. So many depart- 
ment heads set themselves up in an 
ivory tower and rarely see many 
of the employees in their department. 
One of the finest things a department 
head can do is to set aside a few 
hours or more each week during 
which time he circulates out through 
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his department and talks to as many 
employees as possible even if he 
just says, “Hello, how are you get- 
ting along?” In my opinion it is 
basic that a department head of a 
company who is in close touch with 
its employees and has two way com- 
munication will rarely if ever have 
any employee or labor trouble. Hav- 
ing the feel of the employees in any 
department or in any company is 
one of the most important duties of 
top management, department heads 
and supervisors. 


Selection of Supervisors 


Another item in a well rounded 
personnel program is the selection 
and training of supervisors. Many 
companies are now fealizing that 
one of the most important parts of 
their employee relations program is 
the individual supervisor. Many 
companies in the past and many 
companies at present select em- 
ployees for supervisory work who 
have been around the longest and 
who know the work best without 
any regard to their supervisory abili- 
ties. Many companies have spent 
thousands of dollars on educational 
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courses for supervisors and super- 
visory training. The benefits de- 
rived from this education and train- 
ing is no where near worth the cost, 
You can improve a poor supervisor 
to a small extent but it is impossible 
to change a poor supervisor into a 
good one. The best place to do 
supervisory training is before the 
supervisor is selected. 

When a supervisory position is 
open in any department or any com- 
pany the department head should sit 
down and analyze,the people, who 
know how to get the feel of the em- 
ployees, who know how to anticipate 
unsatisfactory conditions before they 
develop into major problems. It is 
much easier to teach an employee 
with supervisory potentiality the 
routine of the work than it is to teach 
a person who knows the work but 
who has no supervisory potentiality 
to be a good supervisor. 


Management Sincerity 


The last and perhaps the most im- 
portant part of a well rounded per- 
sonnel and employee relations pro- 
gram is management sincerity. Too 
many top managements give lip 
service to the things that make up 
employee cooperation and morale. 
They do a lot of talking about the 
welfare of their employees, about 
letting their employees know what 
is going on before it happens or be- 
fore they find out from outside the 
company what is going on, promo- 
tion from within, favoritism, bring- 
ing members of the family into their 
organizations and putting them in 
jobs over capable men who have 
helped make the organization what 
it is. 

Good employee relations are not 
made overnight, it takes a number 
of years to build employee good- 
will. It cannot be built up by a 
speech occasionally from the presi- 
dent of a company, it must be built 
up through the every minute, every 
hour, every day, every year actions 
of top management, 
heads and supervisors. 

The cost of a sound personnel and 
employee relations program is very 
small, it doesn’t cost much to be nice 
to people, to recognize them, to be 
fair with them and to be sincere. 
It is much more costly to have poor 
employee relations, poor produc 
tion and high turnover. 
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Around the Office—from page 86 


talk about less pleasant, but more 
prosaic subjects, such as manage- 
ment and what’s wrong with it or 
them.” 

“If you guys want to say some- 
thing, why don’t you speak Eng- 
lish?” asked Brad. “Ergo, prosaic, 
manipulation, cohesive—use plane 
Englishwords and keep them short, 
simple and direct.” 

“Brad,” asked Manny, “Would 
you say that management is a system 


of correct stratagems intended to 
overcome obstacles, some of which 
are self-imposed, others are imposed 
by human failures, while others are 
imposed by government edict?” 

“Tf you mean that management has 
to learn to get around stumbling 
blocks put there by legislators, poli- 
ticians, lazy people and stupid deci- 
sions based on theory and not on 
fact, then I agree,” replied Brad. 

“Let’s not get vehement in our 
opinions and let’s also stick to fact. 
I referred to an obstacle, whatever 
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its origin, that complicates manage- 
ment’s activity. The obstacle "ay 
be good or bad, may be important ¢ 
unimportant, may be accidental or 
premeditated—no matter what— 
management learns from experience 
how to solve these problems of cir- 
cumvention.”” Manny paused for a 
few seconds before concluding his 
remarks. “How can we teach man- 
agement how to be better managers 
and if we can teach them and should 
teach them, what do we teach, who 
do we teach and who does the teach- 
ing?” 

“If we answer those questions, we 
will be here through dinner tonight,” 
observed Bill. 

“No, I think not,” replied Manny. 
“While eating we can discuss these 
points and if you have no objection 
I will act as secretary and jot down 
a few notes to guide our discussion 
and to summarize our findings. | 
further suggest that we go around 
the table and let each man sound off 
—five minutes or less for each per- 
son. I'll summarize your remarks 
and mail each of you a copy of the 
findings.” 

“Sounds fine to me,” commented 
Brad, “But why are you going to 
all this trouble now when we have 
never had written minutes before ?” 


Why Teach Management 


” 


“TI have a selfish motive, 


replied 
Manny. 


“However, I do think the 
subject of training management is 
really an important one. Many of 
our problems rest with management 
and all our solutions stem from them. 
Colleges and universities are doing 
a magnificent job of teaching scien- 
tific management to our young 
people. We need to teach our older 
managers the ‘how to do it’ aspect 
of getting things done through and 
with people. My selfish motive is 
that we are going to put in a training 
program for our management and | 
have to write the report. You fellows 
can help me a lot by your discussion. 
You*can help yourselves too. Let’s 
start with Frank. Five minutes are 
all you get.” Manny took out his 
pocket memo pad and was ready for 
Frank’s comments. 

“T would assume that you want 
me to direct my comments to thie 


‘why teach management’ aspects of 


the subject. To me that aspect 
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comes first. Management’s job today 
is one of motivating people. The 
complexities of business and govern- 
ment are forcing management to rely 
on people (employees) for the ac- 
complishment of tasks rather than 
to rely on themselves. This means 
to me that management must learn 
to get along with people, to give 
orders or instructions that are in- 
telligible and clear, to reward meri- 
torious service, to subrogate their 
own personal feelings and let others 
assume responsibilities, to discipline 
when necessary and in general, to 
inspire and lead others in the mutual 
attainment of defined objectives. 


No Double Standard 


“T usually joke at these meetings, 
but right now and for once, I am 
serious. Most of our problems of 
dissatisfaction and poor productive- 
ness spring from our inability to 
properly deal with people. We 
throw our weight around and become 
pompous asses when we get some 
authority. We had better learn how 
to be fair, strict and appreciative. 
We had better learn that there is no 
double standard for executive con- 
duct. Management sets the pace, the 
example and the standard. Today 
management leads, it does not drive. 
It reasons; it does not gyrate be- 
tween dyspeptic regurgitation and 
emotional bliss. I don’t know what 
that means, but I do know that the 
rule by stomach and heart is finished. 
The defense rests. Say do you 
fellows know about the man who 
took his dog to the theatre and— 
Oh! You've heard that one. Too 
bad, too bad.” 

Frank knew that he had “sounded 
off” and tried to hide his embarrass- 
ment by asuming his cynically jocu- 
lar attitude. 

“Vou did all right. son,” said 
Manny. “Guess you have to get 
steamed up before you become seri- 
ous. Your remarks mav not read 
the same as you delivered them, but 
the sentiment will be there. 

“Bill, vou are next.” Manny 
directed his attention to getting 
ready for Bill’s comments. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bill, “T would 
like to comment on the ‘who’ aspect 
of management training. Tust who 
will teach management. Will the 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


blind lead the blind? Obviously not. 
The teachers of management wil! be 
those who have proved themselves 
under fire in the field of manage- 
ment. That means that the present 
men and women of top-management 
must learn to become teachers. 
However, some of the teaching of 
management principles should be 
obtained from local universities and 
colleges. Many of the colleges 
(and universities ) have management 
training courses especially designed 
for men and women of management. 
They are taught by the ‘case study 
method’ which is about as near to 
actual experience that you can get. 
Management can become so much 
more effective—.” 

“Hold everything, Buster,” in- 
terrupted Brad. “You stick to the 
‘who’ part and let me talk about 
personal effectiveness. I’ve had 
more experience in that depart- 
ment.” 

“Sorry, Brad, I'll stick to my part 
of the assignment. As I was saying, 
management can become so much 
more effective if there is the proper 
delegation of duties as part of a 
training program. It’s my observa- 
tion that subordinate management 
rarely gets an opportunity to exercise 
its full judgment until it’s too late to 
measure the degree of practical judg- 


—— — 
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ment possessed by the manager-elect. 
We hover over our subordinates and 
direct them rather than develop 
them. We teach them how we decide 
things and not how to make deci- 
sions. We tell them what we 
want and how to do it and then 
spend half our time defending by an 
explanation of our methods. Execu- 
tive training should start at least ten 
years before a person is called upon 
to exercise independent judgment. 

We should prepare manuals— 
manuals that explain all positions. 
Explaining a position means describ- 
ing the duties, the methods, the steps, 
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the key points, the relationships to 
other positions, specifications of an 
incumbent, the flow of work, and 
everything that we can find out about 
a position that will help an incum 
bent. That is my contribution.” 
With that Bill settled back like one 
who has completed a hard task and 
was waiting for the applause. None 
came, however. 

“You are next Braddy boy. Step 
up and make yourself heard.” 


The Principles of Management 


“Well, there are other aspects of 
training that were not covered. For 
example, what are the characteristics 
of a successful manager? What are 
the principles of management that 
should guide the development of 
potential leaders? I will take the 
latter subject. The principles of 
management are five in number. 
First there is the principle that says, 
‘Look at what you must work with.’ 
Appraise your personnel, policies, 
equipment, procedures and environ- 
ment before embarking on a train- 
ing program because these items 
affect the results of management. 
Second, see that defined authority 
and delegated responsibility are 
equal and then hold a person ac- 
countable for results. A failure in 
training is a failure of the trainer. 
Third, be willing to use non-financial 
incentives along with financial re- 
wards to inspire results. Fourth, 
recognize and use the fact that ninety 
per-cent of the employees must have 
visible leadership. Lastly, leadership 
(i.e. management) is necessary for 
the development of cooperation and 
coordination within an organiza- 
tion.” 

“Time is fugiting (tempus fugit) 
and we must hurry along. Llovd, 
would you want to add anything 
to Brad’s presentation?” Manny 
looked hopefully at the clock and at 
Lloyd. It was evident that he did 
not want any lengthy contribution. 

“Well,” replied Lloyd with con- 
siderable deliberation, “T don’t think 
that T can use up five minutes. I 
have two questions. First is directed 
to Brad. What are non-financial 
incentives ?” 

“Non-financial incentives are, as 
the name implies, incentives that do 
not depend upon financial reward 
for their effectiveness. An incentive 
is anything that stimulates action or 
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helps accomplish an objective. In- 
centives are either financial or non- 
financial. Financial incentives are 
monetary rewards measured in 
terms of an established standard for 
performance. Non-financial incen- 
tives stimulate because they appeal 
to the self-respect aspect of behavior 
-praise, recognition, publicity, sense 
of belonging to a group—these are 
non-financial incentives.” 


Leadership 


“Thanks, Brad, and well done, 
too. The second question is directed 
to the group. In our approach to 
leadership problems do we (1) assert 
leadership by authority, (2) relax 
leadership and let employees have 
more personal freedom, or (3) build 
a greater sense of responsibility in 
the individual so that he won't re- 
quire so much leadership ?” 

“Good gravy,” groaned Manny. 
“You rely on authority. No, I don’t 
mean that. You build up a greater 
sense of responsibility so that the 
employee requires less direction. Au- 
thority is needed to accomplish this 
even though it is not used. People 
must know you have such authority 
and they must have a respect for 
authority. People always require 
leadership which is inspirational. As 
their ability decreases, they become 
more dependent upon direction. A 
leader, however, has more to do than 
just direct. He trains, he plans, he 
is responsible for work production. 
He has heavy responsibilities for 
human relations.” 

“Thank you also, Manny.” 

“Meeting adjourned,” said Manny. 
“I'll mail you minutes of our discus- 
sion. See you later.” 

Goodbyes were said around the 
group and they were off to their 
respective offices. In a few days they 
received a report from Manny. 


Training Management 


Morale: It’s nice to be important, 
hut it’s important to be nice. 

Training and development of 
management deals with three fac- 
tors: (1) knowledge; (2) skills and 
(3) attitudes: 
Knowledge involves and _ includes 
institutional knowledge (historical 
background of the company ), knowl- 
edge of economics, job knowledge, 
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Keep Your Eye on 


objectives and knowledge of leader- 
ship practices and principles. At no 
time has management ever had to 
know so much about so many things. 
This knowledge is found within as 
well as without the organization. 
Knowledge of people is probably the 
most important of all. 

Skills include leadership skills and 
job skills. Prestige comes from 
being the best in the crowd. 
Attitudes deal with such items as 
the work, the company, people in 





general, life, other department and 
the boss. Attitudes are the doors 
whereby new ideas are stopped or 
admitted depending upon whether 
they (the doors) are open or closed. 

To know how to do a job is the 
accomplishment of labor; to be able 
to tell others is the accomplishment 
of the teacher; to inspire others to 
do better work is the accomplishment 
of management ; to be able to do all 
three is the accomplishment of true 
leadership. 
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(Non-Medical Increased) ........Mar. 35 yreat-West Life, hed nog Fe (Dudley, Jr., President) .......... Apr. 36 
( ontinental Assurance, Chicago (Diabetic Underwriting Liberal- Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
Reduces Non-Par Rates) vestess ge, 2 SHOE)  o.ccasccndodcscccdvcccescsccessOUs SB (“Approved Underwriter”) ..... ..-Mar. 38 


For April, 1952 








Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(New Home Office) 
Lincoln National, Fort Way 
TEE weed "Completed) = cecccccs 
. & H. Field Fes. 
Wed Soo dhe Life, Toronto 
(Gooderham Dies) ............... + 
(Lithgow President) ...... 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Texmass Case Dismissed) 


Sd ccsdoceceveccoses ‘eb. 


. 36 
Dec. 35 
68 
7 


eoeeees dan, 75 


National Reserve Life, Topeka 
(Consolidates with Policyholder’s 
PROUD i ceccdcacscesdvncecdaceesmeh- On 

New York Life. New York 
{Ronthly Collection Vian) sooenec am rb) 
College Grants) ......... Feb. 70 


North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Capital Increase) ..........++ee-NOv. 37 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 


eee eneee 


(Wells Acting President) ..... -.-Feb. 70 
Metropolitan Life, New York Cer OUND | concccacaveseucal Apr. 39 
(30th A. & H. Anniversary) .......Dec. 36 Qeridental Life, 1.08 Angeles 
(Annual Figures) .............00. Apr. 37 (Pensions Up 50%) . es 
Michigan Life, Detroit (Federal Reserve Life “AL: sorbed by 
(Special Policy) ......c...sseee.s..Dec. 37 DEED  ketanhcuntcbecsecbceees Mar. 36 
Monarch Life, Springfield Pacific Mutual, Los ‘Gants 
(Lithgow President) .............Feb. 68 OS ES Re eer Feh, 71 
Mutual Henefit Life, Newark (Mutualization Litigation) 0.0... Apr. 40 


(New Rate Books) ......... 
Mutual Life of New York 


eceeeee Keb. 69 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
KETONES cvabeccscovececssesese 


(Auto Lease Plan) ..............- Nov. 36 (New Home Office) ............ --Feb, 71 
(Loan Rates Going Up) ..........Feb. 69 Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
ig i scblesaasstoosesnks — . CEE NED. vacsescenccaceved Apr. 40 
($5,000 Sans War Clause) ........ pr. Peoples Life, Frankfort 
ao > new) see teeeeeees a 3 (Louette a re Mar. 39 
UMony and Money") ..-.--.-+0 = Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago PRUNE. k.c.b6ccecnccccesee Nov. 37 
(Favorably Examined) ............Dee. 37 (Brokerage Business) ...... ccccoc em ts 
National Accident & Health, Philadelphi a Provident Life & Casualty, » Chattaneege 
(New Hospital Policy) ............ COW CORMDOEE). eve civcccocce eee 39 
National Public Service, Seattle Provident Mutual, Philadel vhia 
(New Home Office) ......ccccccece Nov. 36 (Underwriting Liberalization) ....Feb. 73 


Prudential, Newark 

(Rates Reduced) .....eccesceeeses NOV, 37 

(Agents’ Strike) ....ccccccsceccee JAM, 76 
Rellance Life, Pittsburgh 

(Non-Can Policies) ...........+...Feb. 74 
Reserve. Life, Dallas 

(100% Stock Dividend) ..........Apr. 41 
Southeastern National, Atlanta 

(New Company) .....-ccccsccoccccee Mar, 39 
Southland Life, Dallas 

reg raed President) ............Feb. 75 
Stat futual Life, Worcester 

llumley President) ..............Feb, 75 

Sascha Ins. & Ann. Assn., New York 

(Variable qnnaity) cocccccccccocecDO®, OD 
Texas Life, Waco 

(Stock Dividend) ...........0+++.-Jan, 77 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(Group Vollo) ......... eneeses 
United American Life, Denver 

(Opens New Home Office) .........Dee. 42 


-++-Nov. 38 


United Benefit Life, Omaha 

SE END = sabcthadsthnnsedeccceorl Apr. 41 
United Fide! ity Life, Dallas 

(Waggoner Elected for Life) ....../ Apr. 42 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(Taking over All States Life) ....Nov. 38 

(Favorably Examined) ...... eee. Feb. 75 
United Life & Accident, Concord 

(Executive Promotions) ........ --Mar. 39 


United States Life, New York 


(Term Volume Credit 60%) ........Dee. 43 
Chicago 
ssescovccoescoe, & 


Washington National, 
(New Home Office) 














Acacia Mutual Life. Washington, D. C. .......ccccccccccccess 8 Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. .....ccccccccccssccccceseses 3 
American Mutual Life, Pt i Mec cccssennses bacon ae 10 Morris Co., Bert M., Los Angeles, Cal. ............sseeeeeeeees v2 
MEROTIOOR TIeIORGL, GOIVEROOR, : TOMRD ones cccccccccccccccccsce 33 ne. ee Se [SO DE,  cccccesccacnnsesadoeeens 40 
American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass. .............. 97 a Mind 2) ; : : of 
ee Sac ccpncecd shdeebsenencneccnvecceese 38 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .................. 40 
MR invc bs bcd s 6beevetasasncesacesscees 70 Pens Gee EA, BAGGED TROGR, BIR. cc ccccvccccccessvendecce 5S 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, DC) Mbit tS CVC aigdbcde ebeb bb euw aes 4obneces 42 National Reserve Life, a a EEE SR IES Le = 
- Neenah Paper C enah MA, Keka ne tekes sh oscane wee hees { 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. .............seseeeeeeeeeeeees = Se ae ee Oe es eee = 
Bankers Life, Deg Moines, lowa ..........++++++sseseseeeeeees 50 New England Mutus Bl LAfe, Boston, Mass. ........cccccvcece 34 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. ...........cssecscsccccscccccesece ee Wane a is EE no 5 nnn occ ciccccoccsccecdce sence 4 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. ......--.+++++ssee00es 62 North American Life, Chicago, Ml. 2.22.02... 67 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. .............0ceceeeeeeeeeeees 99 Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. .......... Back Covet 
eee © Fae ye Pe ngage! —*_- ee veceerwerserensesececscesens r+ Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 12 
oston Mutua ERE OL Ee 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .................. 57 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 2 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. ...........-..200- 57 Occidental Life, Raleigh, NC. os 
¥ BY¢ ane site. waukee, 8. 
Campbell, JF. ‘Des "Moines, SEEN Te sstcsseeesnnesvusscses TR ED CaRe Memes BA Chtengs, Wh. .........22c0222c2200- 32 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. .............-.-- eee eee 46 = , ; ay 
SILy OF BEIMUAE OORCN, TRIRMNE, WIR coos ccs ic ccescscesccsosssescs SS ee ee ee ee ee See a - 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. .............. ST Baul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. -°.......-.....0c..c0ccc.. 88 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, Ill. ...............+60.. 1¢ See ier MRE TO... oc. occcaceccccecccscecess 37 
CAMEROONS MORENO, SONG, TE. oo ccc ccccccccteccecscceses 51 Philade'phia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ................00000.0-- 28 
Sy Se EL, MI onan bs cicciccstenstcteeceeasinccsic 6 an ee ene. ie ge fe nese eeceesesess “7 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ............ 57 Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, DS ho enh betes alee thaws 11 
MGgcwater Beach Hotel, Ciricngo, Tl. .....ccccccesesccescccces 3 < Tas Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y. ...... 0 
Edison Co., Thomas A., West Orange, N. J. .......0.200++e00s 83 peeeeter lly amy (Management Cc ‘ontrols Div. Se ae eS 85 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ...........22....- 4 ‘ T e New York , Sta + aera 93 
an Royal Typewriter Co., 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa .............+.. 25 
, $ we 74 Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. ..............ceceeseceeeeees ao 
Tut iets Con dite, New Yor Jonew i8 Sheppard eves “ ‘Bi mal ory" MASS. 2... ccccccscccccces 4 
mH ’ 96 ° Sikes Co., Ine., YS SEER SA aes aerate 9 
eR SN CN os. oon cece cccceesccceseceseese TE ey ny oper tbasbebbebtbepbielategeanns 3S 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, ti Ss bs $6 Oko de sob pie .b00bsd 0000000 57 Speakman, Frank x ‘philadelphia, RE PS a eae 57 
Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. .................. 95 Standard Life. Indianapolis, Ind. .............:.eeeeeeeeeeeee 56 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas .........ccccesccecceeee 73 Ne I ies viks ovis babs ceeebecseenes ewe 50 
ee a kn ee I Mc cc ceuacccnccescsedeccscoea 57 Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Can. ..................eeeeeee no 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ............ 57s Tiffany & a we oe eprrrerrrirer rrr rrr rey cr 57 
, : . en re po es, ci Oh, ia dah sy 103 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. .... 87 Fano | ype rel Harry ‘S. Wes MAE. occu vn cknsenne 57 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. ................005- 65 4 : . 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .............0.e.00% 35 van Fee 7 Late, — irrniteatessmaensenes> Lis 
eR ee ae re 38 United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas 4 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ...................... 41 United Insurance, Chicago, Ill. ............ hy 
RAGE Gr GUGKEIR MUMMONMS GIRS asin 5 aise 6063 abncececedavesest 77 United Services Life, Washington, * 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, RN eae ich eikas ducion ona chai xx 60 United States Life, New York, N. ¥ a 
Lincoln Hotel, New Y tis Kiet ctc hes ta crated cd WORN exe aid 37 e 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa ..............cccceceees 61 Washington National, Evanston, Ill. ...........-.neseeeeeeeeee - 
Watson Manufacturing Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. .........-- = 
en SO I isk da mn cweccencececesiee 21 Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. .......... yeesees seeseeeconce ad 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. .................... 61  Wickenden. Morss & Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. ...... Pas 
OS a Oe i re ree 7 Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. wes eseceeeeececcsonces 28 
ee SD CR NES (PERS bc cectnccogetovccecescses 48 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ..........++.-e00- a7 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. .................... 47 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N.Y. ..........0065 of 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mase.) .............cccieccccecnces 39 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N.Y. ............ a7 
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More Protection for More People 
Report to Metropolitan Policyholders for 1951 


HE importance of Life insurance and its re- 

lationship to the lives of the people of the 
United States and Canada cannot effectively be 
portrayed by figures in a balance sheet. Cold 
figures can never adequately show human needs 
and their fulfillment. It is important, therefore, 
to try to interpret these figures in terms of the 
millions of people they represent and the mil- 
lions who benefit by the use of the services 
rendered by the Company and its Agents. The 
Metropolitan was serving 33,373,000 Life in- 
surance policyholders at the close of the year. 


The personal phases of Life insurance—for 
itis a highly personal business—are highlighted 
daily by dramatic instances. Sometimes they are 
so unusual as to give special emphasis to the 
part our business plays in the life of the United 
States and Canada. The following quotation 
from a letter from the son of a deceased policy- 
holder, requesting the return of a policy on 
which claim had been paid, tells with simple 
sincerity a moving story of a Life insurance 
policy, of the son’s relationship with his father, 
and of a sound process of economic and social 
education: 


“This policy . . . has for me possibly a 
greater sentimental value than it would have 
cash value . . . For you to understand this, you 
would have to know the years of close rela- 
tionship and confidence that existed between 
my father and me. When I was a small boy, 
he would take me with him to his safety de- 
posit vault .. . Always he stressed to me the 
importance of his insurance policy, how this 
piece of paper would some day have a cash 
value that might tide the family over in an 
emergency .. . Time has passed . . . but the 
sentimental worth of this piece of paper is 
constant in my thinking . . . I have always 
been told that business, especially Big Busi- 
ness, is hard and cold and rigid, but | know 
that this is not so, because business is made up 
of people. People with hearts and souls and 
loved ones, and people who have lost loved 
ones, and some who possibly think and feel 
the same way that I do.” 


We were, of course, pleased to grant this 
unusual request. 


The record sum of $924,000,000 was paid in 
benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries during 


1951. This included payments of $141,000,000 on 
more than 1,250,000 claims (five times ten years 
ago) for Accident and Health and Disability 
benefits. A new high was also reached in Life 
insurance in force—$48,512,000,000, a gain of 
more than $3,000,000,000 over 1950. 


More people than ever were protected last 
year by Metropolitan Accident and Health in- 
surance. As the year closed, the Company had 
in force 3,270,000 policies or certificates pro- 
viding weekly indemnity for disability of 
$86,000,000 per week. Hospital, Surgical or 
Medical Expense benefits were provided by 
2,744,000 policies or certificates. 


Another significant development during the 
year was the introduction of Extended Medical 
Coverage through Group insurance to protect 
people against abnormal hospital, surgical, and 
medical expense that might exhaust a family’s 
entire savings. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1951 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


$7,692,216,940.58 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves 


$9,284,635,384.00 





's2, 289, 608, 948.99 
174,292,067.10 
67,686, 151.19 
600,924,947.28 
1,426, 156,349.76 

- 3,012,453,404.33 


U. S. Government 

Canadian Government 

Provincial and Municipal 

Railroad + 

Public Utility . ‘ 

Industrial and Miscellaneous 

Bonds of the Company's — satin? 


ment corporations 121,095,071.93 


Stocks 
All but ‘$16, 499, 331 67 are preferred or r guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
On urban properties 
On farms 


$1,745,033,573.75 
145,926.424.65 


Real Estate (after decrease by vnenens of $16,400,000.00 
in the aggregate) 4 ; 
Housing projects and other real estate ac- 
quired for investment . 
Properties for Company use 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $3,184,671.89 is 
under contract of sale) . . . « « 


Loans on Policies . 
Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 


Cash and Bank Deposits 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued interest, Rents, etc. 


$265,200,536.96 
45,070,016.26 


5,779,436.78 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


169,090,896.67 


,890,959,998.40 


299,649,990.00 


447,060,539.27 


162,302,812.57 
149,471,380.68 
90, 153,625.90 


_ $10,900,906, 184,07 


This amount, which is determined i in accordance with legal 
requirements, together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy 
benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments, and dividends left with the Company 
by beneficiaries and policyholders to be paid to them in 
future years. 

Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 

Set aside for payment in 1952 to those policyholders eligible 
to receive them. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding ‘ 

Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported to the Company. 

Other Policy Obligations 
Including premiums received in advance and special 1 reserves 
for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 

Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1952) 

Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 

All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
$103,883,000.00 
- 528,953,253.76 


Special Surplus Funds 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


615,163,380.00 


170,404,842.55 


48,734,247.68 


71,057,118.70 


43,269,538.00 
9,000,000.00 
25,805,419.38 


- $10,268,069,930.31 


632,836,253.76 


. $10,900,906, 184.07 


NOTE — Assets amounting to $513,921,526.32 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 


Other Obligations” are $25,737,597.38. 
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(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


HOME OfFFice: | MADISON AVENUE, New Y' 


Paciric Coast HEAD OFFice: 600 STOCKTON STREeT, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 


ork 10, N.Y. 


“Statutory Policy Reserves” are $9,284,703,206.00, and 


“All 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


NAME 


Please send mea copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1951. 
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CITY. STATE. 













































ACACIA'S 





vit) ESRI a Pe aa 


ADVISORY i\ 23 


COMMITTEE (quan 4 


for 1952 |S 


Front row, l. to r.: 
resident 


Norfolk; William Montgomery, P 


Joseph A. Barbeau, - 
Manager, District of Columbia; James M. Williams, Manager, 
of Acacia; LaNoue Matta, Manager, Los Angeles. 
amuel E. Mooers, Field Vice President of Acacia; Vernon R. Zimmerman, Manager, 
St. Louis; A. Douglas Yeagle, Manager, Dayton. 


Back row, l. tor. S 


Northern Virginia; Edwin W. Mueller, Manager, 


the members of Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee 
held recently 


Weare proud to present 
d at our Branch Managers’ Meeting 


for 1952 just announce 

at Palm Beach, Florida. These top flight managers qualified for a place on 

the committee as @ result of their outstanding performance in all phases 
f 1951. 


nt during the year o 
The company’s personal producers are also represented 


on the committee through the current President of 
organization, the William Montgomery 


President of the Quality Club for 1952 is 


f our Newark Branch. 
ield Advisory 
ts of Acacia’s 


of agency manageme 


Acacia’s honor 
Quality Club. 


—Acacia’s top 
producer for j951. H. Stanley MacClary © 
neered the idea of a F 


President Willia 

Committee more t He felt that the interes 

policyholders could charged with the responsibility 
of management and the men representing the company in the field could 
have the opportunity to meet regularly around the conference table in 
open and frank discussion of plans and policies of vital concern to both. 
That the plan has proved successful is best shown by the number of com- 


panies now using it. 
ork has always play 





m Montgomery pio 


han 23 years ag°- 
be best served if those 


ed an important role in Acacia’s 


progress and the Field Advisory Committee truly exemplifies that spirit. 
ch manager strives to doa job that will entitle him to be 


Every Acacia bran 
selected as @ member of the Advisory Committee. ~ 


t ACACIA MUTUAL 
oErEr EE hg ’ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Effective teamw 








Home Office, Washington, D.C. 
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Dollars 
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In January of this year, the Provident Mutual paid its billionth 
dollar in benefits, thereby passing another important milestone 
in its eighty-seven-year history of nationwide service. 


A billion dollars is an impressive 
figure. It becomes even more impres- 
sive when translated into terms of 
peace of mind, security and human 
values. It means financial security for 
thousands of widows and children in 
fatherless homes. It means financial 
independence and the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of declining years for those whose 
lives might otherwise end in struggle 
and frustration. It represents a bul- 
wark against emergencies; a way to 
maintain human pride and dignity in 
times of stress. 

Because we appraise life insurance 
benefits in these terms, we take a deep 
and special satisfaction in our business. 
We doubt that any other field of ac- 
tivity provides such a vast reservoir of 
real financial security for so many 
people. 

The agents who represent our Com- 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MUTUAL LIFE 


pany in the field know this—perhaps 
even more intimately than do we at 
the Home Office. Theirs is the vital 
responsibility of arranging these life 
insurance benefits for those who now, 
or some day will, need them. To their 
wholehearted efforts is due the fact 
that Provident Mutual’s policy owners 
increased their insurance in force during 
1951 from $1,398,600,000 to $1,447,- 
566,000, while new insurance paid for 
amounted to $113,583,000. 

The continuing growth of Provident 
Mutual and other life insurance com- 
panies is clear proof that Americans 
are “‘life insurance minded”’; that they 
understand and want the protection 
that only wise life insurance planning 
can furnish. Families who see their 
needs so realistically and provide for 
them intelligently face the future with 
confidence and courage. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 
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INSURANCE COMPANY) 


87th ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1951 





ASSETS 
U. $. Government Bonds . $117,788,815.37 
Other bonds . . . . 324,214,482.48 
Mortgages on realestate 151,076, 174.63 
Preferred Stecks . . . 


19,336 ,800.06 
Common Stocks . . . 13,700,468.00 
Loans on policies. . .  23,228,980.78 
Realestate . . . .  17,606,730.24 
Cash on hand and in banks §©—5,312,476.07 
Accrued interest 4,793,438.56 
Overdue interest 700,988.31 
Deferred and uncollected 
net premiums, etc. . — 5,998,776.86 


Total admitted assets $673,339, 131.71 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policies and 
supplementary contracts $584,613,356.11 
Dividends left with Company 20,910,461.71 
Dividends set aside for dis- 


tribution in 1952 . .  5,005,000.08 
Premiums pald in advance 7, 238,823.08 
Policy claims. . 1,949,690.99 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1952. .  1,954,126.44 
Miscellaneous liabilities .  4,966,639.97 
Security Valuation Reserve —_1,115,878.08 
Total liabilities . . . $628,554,077.30 
Special reserve . . . 6,632,874.08 
Contingency reserve 


m. —. a 38,152,188.41 
at, eealing We 6573, 339,131.11 


A copy of the Company's Annual 
Report, including a list of bonds 
and stocks, will gladly be sent on 
request. 















ce 
= TAKE THE THOUSAND but | wish it were 


more . 


That was the very natural reaction of Mr. 
John Ritchie of Cannon Falls, Minnesota who 
recently beat the mortality table by living to 


see his NYNL whole life policy mature. 


Mr. Ritchie, born in Ireland but a resident 


of Cannon Falls for nearly 70 years, is ap- 





I'll take the thousand 
but | wish it were 


more.... 








proaching age 95 but an error in his birth 
record made him appear a year older and 
he had been paying premiums on that basis. 
So NWNL gave him a choice of taking the 
$1,000 now or the $1,000 plus interest when 
he actually did attain age 96. 

Fortunately for Mr. Ritchie, a retired black- 
smith and implement dealer whose firm felt 
he should retire when he was a mere young- 
ster of 75, he is financially independent, 
having ample income from other sources. But 
in this day of progress in geriatrics, when 
more and more people are destined to become 
nonagenarians and even centenarians, his 
comment ‘Il wish it were more’ might well 
give pause to younger people who are today’s 


qualified life insurance purchasers. 


NORTHWESTERN -Vational LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON ®° ILLINOIS 


Ast Annual Financial Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 





ASSETS 
Per 
Cent 
Cash in Office and Banks ......... $ 2,836,595.11 1.94 
United States Government Securi- 
WP hh addncavennasacwhenesaatss 27,678,147.70 18.90 
F. H. A. Insured and V. A. Guar- 
anteed Mortgage Loans ........ 41,422,086.78 28.28 
Other First Mortgages on Real 
88 aE ee 29,119,011.79 19.88 
State, County and Municipal Bonds _1,123,868.28 ad 
Canadian and Australian Bonds ... _—-1,051,700.74 Bee 
Railroad Bonds ............ccee- 3,469,211.85 2.37 
Public Utility Bonds ............ 21,948,050.71 14.99 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 3,279,155.09 2.24 
Common and Preferred Stocks .... —_1,585,604.00 1.08 
Pn ONE Gok ccveceeneseciane 6,550,108.20 4.47 
Home Office and Branch Office 
ee SRT me 2,855,562.57 1.95 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract 
and Collateral Loans ........... 197,744.32 13 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in 
Course of Collection and Net De- 
ferred Premiums .............. 3,342,262.04 2.28 
MDE St Asan SsnGeaced tenes $146,459,109.18 100.00 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts .$102,604,940.29 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid .......... None 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims 

with Incomplete Proofs ............... 4,248,269.85 
Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1952 ...... 3,016,514.08 
Advance Premiums and Trust Funds .... 2,065,953.96 
pS, ee 2,460,001.96 
Reserve for Investment Fluctuation ...... 1,000,000.00 
I i ds dan wo sounecdetshaeen $115,395,680.14 


EXCESS SECURITY TO POLICYOWNERS: 

CE i a vc cctiesciiccsse $ 7,500,000.00 

DE. SiNin sc eck tos eessenes 17,063,429.04 

6,500,000.00 31,063,429.04 


pic y | Serer errr Oc ceccccesree $146,459,109.18 


Reserve for Contingencies ... 





LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $717,348,967.00 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 
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The results achieved by the Company are well above average for the 
business. In our opinion it has more than ample margins for contingen- 
cies. Upon the foregoing analysis of its present position we recommend 
this company.’’—from Best's Life Insurance Reports. 


Insurance in Force 
$115,372,587.00 


Paid to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 

$11,977,131.53 


TED FIDELITY 


*This is the highest rating that any Company can receive. 
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OPTIONS , —x— 
(Gureralt 


You can have all the answers that count in “Lifemanship.” The } Fit c raft 
pocket-sized COMPEND contains the most complete display of policy | Ae 
rates and data available. 


It shows you just what you can offer your clients that no one else y[Gfutera! 
can. It gives you fact-backed confidence that you're offering your 2a ee 
clients the best possible guidance. It puts you in an unassailable 


sales position. OO Cflitere 
You’re never at a loss in answering your clients questions. Backed ea 


by an impartial array of data for companies writing 98% of all 
business, you can ALWAYS show visible proof, in black and white \ Pat one 
woud orders and Saue! | of the advantages your company can offer. Material includes: BO \futer 


HOW TO DO IT Rates Current dividends and histories ac 
Once again you can get the Cash, paid-up and extended insur- Industrial and annuity premiums a 
largest, rock-bottom discount ance values Savings bank life insurance eek Flite 
cr | J — 





ing th h your Home ‘ . : sbi ‘ 
ge an tis aebee of Life Income settlement options Social Security information 


each book is determined by the Business figures separately for ordi- National service life insurance 
total number of orders from nary, group, industrial, annuities, Basic tables for interest and instal- — 
your entire company. group annuities, and totals ment figures, paid-up insurance, 7\ Fut 
Or, if you prefer, you can order Policy analyses cash values, etc. | J 
directly from Flitcraft with the 
price of each book still _—- Additional rates and values 

i ) e number you order a 
ey pong he I _ + atone PRICES: 1 or 2 books Net, $3.50 ea., 3, 4 or 5 5 = fu 
the “direct” method, group your discount, or 3.32 ea., 6 or more 10% discount, or 3.15 ea. cy LZ 


order with your associates to - 
4 the COURANT 


the biggest discount possi 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Your first issue will show you why the COURANT has almost 
Vf AN 7 doubled its circulation in the last two years. This fastest-grow- 
ing life insurance periodical is written for the man-in-the-field. 
Every morth the URANT shows you how to turn ideas into 
dollars ... gives you factual studies by other leading nee. 
You'll come to count on such monthly features as C.L.U. 
uestions and Answers, the INS-SIDE of the News, SALES 
SLANTS from other fields, NEW BUSINESS, FIELD APPOINT- 
MENTS, SBLLING TIPS from the HOME OFFICE, and the 
QUIZ OF THE MONTH. 
And you can keep your COMPEND and SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
- to date by following the RECENT CHANGES section. You'll 
always be the first to know the latest news... you'll stay 
“fact-armed” by Flitcraft...when you subscribe to the 
COURANT. 











1 year subscription—$4.00 2 year subscription—$6.00 
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($5.00 in Canada) ($8.00 in Canada) 
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Vice-president George Hunt (left) congratulates 
General Agent Pendleton Miller during presenta- 
tion ceremonies of the President’s Plaque (center) 





What Makes Topeka TOPS ? 


Our Kansas Agency with headquarters in Topeka, headed by 
Pendleton A. Miller, C.L.U., rolled up the biggest year in its history 


during 1951 and earned the coveted title of President’s Trophy 


Agency, an honor bestowed annually on the top agency of the year. 


Our general agent in Topeka 
since 1937, “Pete” Miller has done 
a consistently good job of recruit- 
ing and training young men of 
Kansas, with the result that the 
agency has remained young, virile 
and on its toes through the years. 

In selecting the Topeka Agency, 
the committee examined the rec- 
ords of twenty-seven agencies 
which qualified with 100% or 
better in each of the five catego- 
ries on which the award is based. 
These categories of proficiency 
are: new business, gain in insur- 


m NEW ENGLAND 


ance-in-force, new men appointed, 
production of new men, and man- 
month production of the agency 
as a whole. 

Honorable Mention certificates 
were awarded the following gen- 
eral agents for the outstanding 
performances of their agencies as 
runner-ups for the Trophy: Wm. 
Eugene Hays, C.L.U., (Boston), 
E. Clare Weber, C.L.U., (Cleve- 
land), James C. Nute (Man- 
chester, N. H.), C. Vernon Bowes 
(Newark, N. J.) and Lambert M. 
Huppeler, C.L.U., (New York). 








THE MEN OF KANSAS 
President's Trophy 
Winners for 1951 

* 

Ricuarp W. Asu 
FRANKLIN E, Baty 
Tuomas R. CHEscHEIR 
CrystaL M. CHirreENDEN 
Cuaries A. Cosy 
Currrorp D. DEAN 
Letton A. Hopces 
Britt HoNEYMAN 
Hers LANncsporr, Jr., C.L.U. 
Rosert E. McFartane 
Penpieton A, Miter, G.A., C.L.U. 
- Maurice J. Morneau 
JONATHAN D. Scumupt 


Eart WALKER 
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MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Maybe @@e@e 
you could be 
saving dollars instead 


It you are now duplicating information by hand or machine—and are 
convinced that your present routines are “most economical’’—you really 
Owe it to yourself to investigate Recordak microfilming. 






Thousands of companies—in 65 different types of business—have done so... 
much to their surprise. For they found that this truly remarkable process 
could immediately slice costs which had been only scraped lightly by previous 
streamlining. 















Write for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It suggests 
systems’ short cuts . . . shows how Recordak microfilming copies documents with 
photographic accuracy and completeness—instantaneously, for a fraction 
of a cent apiece; also describes the line of Recordak Microfilmers now offered 
on an attractive purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 


of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Typical example of how Recordak microfilming gives unexpected 
savings: For years retail stores looked for increased speed and accuracy 
in billing “charge-account” customers—cutting costs bit by bit. Now, 
with Recordak microfilming, they photograph sales checks and make 
them part of the bill—which eliminates 85% of the posting operations 
previously required . . . cuts billing machine requirements . . . increases 
accuracy ... reduces customer misunderstandings. 


.} =RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 


and its application to insurance routines 
“*Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 






























~ your money back... / 


vee DU age 60, 65 or 70! oe 


Ask about 
The Travelers Cash Settlement 


Life Insurance Plan 


The Travelers Insurance Company - Hartford - Connectecut 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLicYHoLDER. Mr. Edge makes it a practice to review his 
personal life insurance program at regular intervals. He bought his first policy with this com- 
pany in 1937. Today he owns several Northwestern Mutual policies. 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE 
SO LOYAL TO 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


Tiikompany is one of the six largest, 
with over 90 years’ experience and an 
outstending reputation for low net cost. 
This emphasizes that there are significant 
differences among life insurance companies 


It is one reason why each year nearly half 
the new life insurance issued by this com- 
pany goes to present policyholders. 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? You'll 
find a distinct advantage in calling upon the 
skill and understanding of a Northwestern 
Mutual agent. The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ite insurance 


is not enough 


KARSH. OTTAWA 
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1 suggestion of real 


importance to the head of every fami 
by ARTHUR B. EDGE, JR 


President, Callaway Mills Compa 


LaGrange, Georgia 


*“"— FEEL that every family has to be 
a business organization, 
“Like other concerns, it must watch 
carefully income and outgo of dollars, 
and put by reserves for future needs, 
“Fortunately, most American homes 
recognize this. But one fact sometimes 
goes unheeded. No business can con- 
tinue to prosper without periodically 
‘taking stock.’ 


“In the matter of family security, for 
example, life insurance programs do 
not automatically revise themselves to 
suit changing conditions. 

*“Changes in income, increased taxes, 
additions to the family, the purchase of 
a home —these are just a few of the 
natural developments which point up 
the need for a new ‘inventory’ of life 
insurance plans, 


eer 


“So the business-like way is to re- 
view your life insurance arrangements 
at regular intervals. And here a thor- 
oughly-trained life insurance agent can 
be of real help. His services, as you 
know, cost nothing extra.” 
















The 
NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL 
Life tesurance Company 














APPEARING IN: TIME, 





FEBRUARY 25; NEWSWEEK, MARCH 10 
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